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Wrye 

Comment 

Folks, 

Saundra  W rye’s  food  column.  The 
Whole  You,  gets  more  bizarre  by  the 
week. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I' think 
that  the  poison  food  that  most  people 
eat  is  cutting  their  life  span  and  ruin¬ 
ing  their  health.  1  think  brown  rice  is 
better  for  you  than  Minute  Rice.  I 
even  think  that  too  much  meat  is 
probably  unhealthy. 

However,  I  also  think  that  the 
healthiness  or  unhealthiness  of  various 
foods  can  be  explained  without  resort 
to  mysticism,  Yin  and  Yang,  etc. 
Acidosis  is  a  condition  brought  on  by 
metabolic  processes  (influenced  but 
not  completely  determined  by  what 
you  eat).  To  say  that  acidosis  (or  any 
other  condition)  is  brought  on  by  too 
much  Yin  (or  Yang)  in  one’s  diet  is 
gobbledygook,  equivalent  to  saying  in¬ 
sanity  is  caused  by  demonic  possession. 

Ms.  Wrye  reached  the  height  of  ' 
absurdity  in  last  week’s  column  when 
she  wrote  that  terminal  cancer  could 
be  cured  (not  slowed  down,  but  cured) 
by  eating  brown  rice  and  miso  soup. 
There  is  absolutely  no  scientific  basis 
for  such  an  opinion,  and  no  excuse  for 
printing  such  an  audacious  lie. 


As  long  as  Ms.  Wrye  confines  her¬ 
self  to  recipes,  I  have  no  objections. 
In  fact,  telling  people  how  to  prepare 
foods  which  are  healthy  is  a  service. 
But  when  there  is  only  one  recipe  im¬ 
bedded  in  an  inconsistent  mass  of 
mysticism  and  outright  lies,  1  think  the 
damage  done  (not  to  say  the  reading 
time  wasted)  eclipses  the  benefit  to  be 
derived. 

Signed, 

Fed  Up 

Up  Against 
.  The  Wall, 
Artist 

Tennessee  Williams  said  that  the 
artist,  when  portraying  themes  of 
violence,  suffering  and  death,  is  no 
more  responsible  than  is  the  x-ray  or 
the  biopsy  report,  that  he  is  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  culture,  a  pulse  beat 
in  the  current  of  society.  These  words 
are  a  decade  old,  and  now,  it  seems, 
such  a  justification  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Brutality  has  become  such  a  part  of 
our  world  that  it  has  overtaken  the 
aesthetic,  the  private  mecca  of  those 
who  would  escape  into  the  realm  of 
art.  Its  permutation  has  been  so  com¬ 
plete  that  all  conscious  parts  of  the 
mind  have  been  jaded  and  inured  to 
sadism. 


To  communicate  one  is  forced  to 
address  not  the  heart,  nor  even  the 
glands,  but  the  id. 

Our  technology  has  not  set  us  free, 
but  has  fragmented  us  and  made  us 
passive.  Behind  the  shields  which  we 
are  forced  to  construct  in  order  to 
exist,  we  can  tolerate  any  honor,  as 
long  as  it  happens  to  others.  Shadow¬ 
ed  by  the  constant  fear  of  death,  we 
have  turned  away  from  life. 

Sensations  come  too  rapidly,  and 
it  would  take  a  thousand  Picassos  to 
paint  the  Guemicas  we  accept  as  the 
everyday. 

The  indictment  contained  in  Sabre- 
flame  was  completely  misunderstood 
by  those  who  criticized  it.  Feeling 
their  own  cults  and  prejudices  threat¬ 
ened,  they  lashed  out  in  defense, 
never  suspecting  that  they  themselves 
were  a  part  of  the  pattern  of  cruelty 
and  unkindness  that  interlaces  us  all. 
No  one  asked,  “Do  we  really  look  that 
way,  and  is  there  hope  for  change?” 

Degas  warned  the  artist  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  trained  against  the  wall. 
He  might  have  added,  alone. 

Robert  Finlay 
Oct.  1,  1971 

Picnicking 

With 

Yarborough 

Space  City!  Collective: 

Last  Sunday  afternoon,  I  had  the 
misfortune  of  stumbling  across  the 


Harris  County  Democrats  rallying  to¬ 
gether  in  Hermann  Park,  featuring  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Yarborough  as  the  just¬ 
ification  of  their  gathering.  So  much 
for  Ralph  Yarborough. 

I  was  not  well  enough  behaved  to 
pay  my  undivided  attention  to  the 
speakers.  But  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  dude  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  platform.  In  his  introduction  of 
a  woman  State  senator  (Frances 
Farenthold)  from  Corpus  Christi,  he 
made  at  least  three  references  to 
Women’s  LIB.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
too  ignorant  to  know  what  LIB  means 
and  he  never  defined  the  word.  It 
must  be  some  of  their  secret  jargon. 

Well,  the  whole  thing  reminded  me 
of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Method¬ 
ist  Church  of  my  childhood.  Young 
women  served  the  food  while  the  men 
took  care  of  icing  down  and  serving 
the  drinks.  All  around  me  I  felt  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  a  firmly 
established  hierarchy  ranging  from  the 
Reverend  Senator  (I  said  I  wouldn’t 
mention  him  again)  right  down  to  us 
good  ole  grass-rootsy  folks  on  the 
bottom.  L  thought  I  saw  Jacob  him¬ 
self  walking  among  us  with  his  ladder. 

It  was  a  picnic  that  even  Nixon 
would  have  enjoyed.  Harris  County 
Democrats:  Congratulations  on  your 
successful  efforts  in  keeping  every¬ 
thing  just  the  way  it  is. 

Next  time  I  feel  the  good  vib¬ 
rations  of  a  live  band  in  Hermann 
Park  on  Sunday  afternoon,  I  think  I 
will  wander  the  other  way. 

Yours  truly, 

A  friend  in  the  Struggle 
Venceremos! 
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The  Vietnamese  Elections 


by  Gary  Thiher 

Last  Sunday  the  voters  of  South 
Vietnam  had  the  opportunity  to 
thread  their  way  through  the  bomb 
craters  and  cast  their  ballots  at  the 
polls.  There  was  only  one  name  on  the 
ballot  -  and  that  was  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu,  the  incumbent  president. 

Thieu,  in  the  course  of  what  he 
styled  as  his  “campaign”,  told  the 
voters  of  South  Vietnam  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  election  a  test  of  their 
confidence  in  him.  Citizens  could  vote 
against  him  by  casting  an  irregular 
ballot  -  which  means  either  tearing 
the  ballot  or  dropping  an  empty 
envelope  in  the  box.  Thieu  said  that  if 
he  did  not  receive  at  least  a  50  per 
cent  positive  vote,  that  he  would  step 
down  and  allow  new  elections  to  be 
organized  in  which  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate. 

Both  press  and  politicans  here  in 
the  United  States  have  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  and  energy  in  being 
anguished  over  the  farcical  nature  of 
an  election  with  only  one  candidate. 
The  one-name  elections  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  course,  have  long  been  a 
target  of  criticism  from  Americans 
and  a  sign  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
regime  there.  And  now  the  self- 
determination  that  some  45,000 
Americans  have  died  to  defend  in 
South  Vietnam  has  begun  to  look 
very  suspiciously  non-determining. 
Common  opinion  now  has  it  that 
South  Vietnam  may  find  its  aid  in 
difficulty  in  Congress  because  of 
electoral  shenanigans. 

The  events  leading  up  to  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  election  have  been  enough  to 
cause  any  good  PR  man  from  the 
State  Dept,  to  oscillate  between 
hysterical  laughter  and  abject  despair. 
During  the  summer  President  Thieu 
pushed  a  tough  new  election  law 
through  the  National  Assembly,  greas¬ 
ing  the  skids  with  a  little  political 
pressure  and  some  not  very  well  con¬ 
cealed  bribery.  In  other  words,  he 
employed  the  standard  political  tech¬ 
niques  for  South  Vietnam. 

The  new  law  required  any  aspirant 
for  the  presidency  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  either  40  members  of 
the  Assembly  or  1 00  provincial  coun- 
cillers.  Any  signatures  from  coun¬ 
cillors  had  to  be  validated  by  the 
provincial  chiefs  —  all  of  whom  were 
political  appointees  of  Thieu  himself. 
Thieu  apparently  wanted  to  allow  one 
other  person  to  get  in  the  race  in 
order  to  provide  some  semblance  of  a 
fair  election.  But  he  feared  a  three 
way  race  as  something  less  than  a  sure 
thing  for  his  re-election.  And  he 
certainly  wanted  to  exclude  his  arch¬ 
political  foe ,  Vice-President  Nguyen 
Caofey,  from  the  running. 


To  accomplish  this  Thieu  proceded 
to  line  up  many  more  signatures  for 
his  candidacy  than  the  law  required. 
And  sure  enough,  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Minh  succeeded  in  garnering  just 
enough  signatures,  while  Ky’s  list  of 
names  was  disqualified  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Supreme  Court. 

However,  when  Minh  discovered 
documented  evidence  that  Thieu  in¬ 
tended  to  rig  the  election,  he  dropped 
out  of  contention.  Among  the  docu¬ 
ments  Minh  turned  up  was  a  1,000 
word  directive  to  provincial  chiefs 
outlining  a  strategy  for  “neutralizing” 
the  opposition.  It  advised  in  part  that 
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. . .  .It’s  All 
Thieu  Much. . . . 

In  keeping  with  the  American  policy  of  bringing  democracy  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam  ,  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  re-elected  himself  last  Sunday. 

It  was  all  a  show,  of  course,  designed  to  ease  the  consciences  of  the  Silent  Ma¬ 
jority  here  in  America,  but  even  by  the  rather  low  standards  of  the  Saigon  pup¬ 
pets  the  staging  was  pretty  crude. 

Until  our  own  news  sources  in  Vietnam  send  us  their  dispatches  we  have  little 
factual  material  to  add  to  what  the  Houston  Post  and  Chronicle  have  reported. 

But  even  the  commercial  media  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  "free  elec¬ 
tions"  were  a  complete  sham. 

The  fact  that  Thieu  ran  "unopposed"  (there  was  opposition,  of  course,  but  it 
was  all  in  the  streets)  is  a  point  that  has  been  lamented  by  the  press  and  the  State 
Department.  Their  naivete  on  this  point  is  astonishing,  considering  the  character 
of  the  1967  "elections,"  when  Thieu  bested  10  opponents  using  methods  more 
subtle,  but  no  less  brutal  than  those  used  last  Sunday. 

In  that  1967  election,  Thieu's  goons,  with  the  support  of  the  army,  destroyed 
the  literature  and  posters  of  opposing  candidates  and  jailed  or  murdered  their 
camp;  igtr  workers.  After  the  voting  (in  which  the  government  vote-counters 
awarded  A  35  per  cent  plurality  to  Thieu)  the  leading  peace  candidate  (who  came 
in  second,  was  imprisoned  for  treason.  That  man  is  still  in  prison;  no  wonder  no 
one  stepped  forward  to  challenge  Thieu  in  a  "democratic"  election. 

There  is  no  point  in  going  into  detail  as  to  the  reported  "rigging  of  the  elec¬ 
tions.  A  few  of  the  reports  so  far  will  give  some  general  idea. 

The  elections  were  supervised  by  province  chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  full  colonels 
in  the  Army,  and  all  of  whom  stand  to  be  promoted  for  getting  out  the  vote  for 
Thieu.  In  provinces  which  were  openly  hostile  to  Thieu  a  few  months  ago,  the 
chiefs  were  able  to  turn  in  astounding  majorities  (  80  to  90  per  cent)  for  Thieu. 

In  many  of  the  Delta  provinces  (where  the  outspokenly  pro-Thieu  general 
Nguyen  Vinh  Gghi  has  his  fief  >  the  "vote  of  confidence"  was  over  99  per  cent. 

One  can  only  speculate  as  to  how  this  miracle  was  achieved.  A  Saigon  election 
official  has  charged  thatanti-Thieu  ballots  (those  which  were  defaced)  were  re¬ 
placed  with  pro-Thieu  ballots.  A  number  of  people  are  known  to  have  voted 
twice.  One  former  Deputy  has  charged  that  3  million  blank  voting  cards  were , 
passed  out  to  government  officials  to  be  used  "in  case  of  a  low  voter  turnout. 
Techniques  for  election  fraud  are  well  known,  and  the  Saigon  puppets  have 
some  excellent  teachers. 

The  consensus  of  virtually  every  major  news  agency  in  this  country  is  that  the 
election  was  a  fraud.  Still,  the  opinion  makers  have  trouble  drawing  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  is,  that  the  reasons  given  for  maintaining  American  support  for 
Thieu  are  also  a  fraud.  When  Nixon  says  he  wants  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  he  is  lying;  after  last  Sunday's  election  nothing  could  be 
clearer. 

Thieu  is  kept  in  power  in  Saigon  by  American  men  and  technology;  without 
that  support  his  dictatorship  would  collapse  and  the  Vietnamese  could  begin  to 
rebuild  thqir  shattered  country.  There  will  be  no  "democracy"  in  Vietnam  as 
long  as  there  are  American  troops  there,  and  there  is  no  way  for  the  Vietnamese 
to  vote  out  the  Americans. 

Political  power,  as  both  the  NLF  and  Richard  Nixon  know,  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  If  the  ballots  won't  get  rid  of  Thieu,  then  bullets  will. 

The  war  goes  on. 
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“Police  can  best  be  used  to  sow  con¬ 
fusion  and  intimidate  the  opposition.” 
Another  section  said,  “If  (the  op- 
.  position)  are  civil  servants,  they  can 
be  neutralized  by  other  village  coun¬ 
cillors  and,  in  general,  we  can  always 
dig  up  in  our  files  to  see  if  any  of 
|  them  have  personal  files  of  bad  con- 
!  duct  or  even  guilty  conduct  and  we 
use  these  documents  to  persuade  them 
to  work  for  us,  or,  if  they  refuse, 

|  arrest  them.”  ’ 

With  Minh  out  of  the  race,  Amer¬ 
ican  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
began  to  put  the  pressure  on  Thieu  to 
make  the  election  look  more  respect¬ 
able.  The  ambassador’s  protestations 
|  of  non-interference  in  the  election 
procedure  seem  pretty  feeble.  A  series 
of  once  and  twice  a  day  meeting  be- 
|  tween  Bunker  and  Thieu  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  180  degree  reversal  by  the 
j  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  of  the 
validity  of  Vice-President  Ky’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  candidacy.  Ky  could  run  after 
all,  said  the  court.  But  the  Vice- 
President  joined  Minh  in  charging  that 
|  Thieu  had  rigged  the  election,  and  he 
too  dropped  out  of  the  race.  At  which 
time  Thieu  announced  his  vote  of 
|  confidence  plan. 

Now  this  little  saga  of  recent 
electoral  events  in  South  Vietnam 
certainly  has  some  relevance  to  eval¬ 
uating  the  condition  of  democracy  in 
that  little  nation  which  has  absorbed 
so  much  blood  and  treasure  from  so 
many  different  nations.  But  the  pop¬ 
ular  press,  with  its  near-sighted  ob¬ 
session  with  breaking  stories  and 
current  events,  has  not  provided  much 
of  all  the  information  that  is  easily 
available  on  South  Vietnamese  de¬ 
mocracy.  And  surely,  the  American 
public  deserves  to  have  these  facts 
presented  to  it.  For  simply  by  delving 
a  little  beneath  the  surface  appearance 
of  day  to  day  happenings,  it  becomes 
perfectly  clear  that  South  Vietnam 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
a  democratic  nation  in  any  sense  that 
Americans  would  recognize. 

None  of  the  basics  for  a  democratic 
political  process  exist  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  And  this  would  have  been  true, 
whether  or  not  two  or  more  candid- 
|  ates  had  been  on  the  ballot  in  the 
recent  election.  For  the  voters  of 
South  Vietnam  have  no  freedom  of 
|  speech,  they  have  no  freedom  of  press, 
they  have  no  freedom  of  political 
|  association. 

The  national  security  laws  bar  any¬ 
one  from  the  electoral  process  who 
“work  directly  or  indirectly  for  com¬ 
munism  or  neutralism.”  These  laws 
do  not  allow  even  discussion  of  a 
coalition  government,  of  recognition 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or 
of  negotiations  with  the  front.  Article 
six  makes  illegal  “all  moves  which 
weaken  the  national  anti-communist 
effort  and  are  'harmful  to  the  anti- 
|  communist  struggle.”  The  law  also 
outlaws  “all  plots  under  the  false 
name  of  peace  and  neutrality  accord- 
]  ing  to  a  communist  policy.” 

And  these  laws  are  not  idle  words 
in  the  statute  books.  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu  polled  second  place  in  the  1967 
elections.  He  will  spend  the  1971 
election  in  jail  where  he  has  resided 
ever  since  his  near  miss  for  the 
presidency.  His  crime  was  the  ad- 
|  vocacy  of  peace  and  neutrahty. 

Dzu’s  imprisonment  is  not  the  only 
|  instructive  episode  of  the  1967  elec- 
CONT.  ON  to 
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by  Gary  Thiher 

Houston’s  black  radical  organiz¬ 
ation  formerly  known  as  People  s 
Party  II  is  now  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  And  the  Houston  Police  are 
still  the  Houston  Police.  And  the  one 
was  busy  busting  the  other  for  the  god- 

knows-how-manyth-time  last  week. 

At  2  a.m.  last  Wednesday,  Sept. 

28,  party  members  Richard  Creer, 
James  Aaron  and  Charles  Freeman 
were  driving  on  Sampson  St.  in  Hous¬ 
ton’s  Third  Ward.  Houston  police  pull¬ 
ed  them  over,  and  all  three  wound  up 
in  jail. 

Creer  was  charged  with  possession 
of  a  prohibited  weapon.  Police  claim 
they  found  a  nightstick  in  the  car.  He 
was  released  Thursday  on  $500  bond. 
Freeman  was  taken  in  for  a  warrant 
on  an  old  traffic  ticket.  The  cops 
charged  James  Aaron  with  vagrancy. 
Freeman  and  Aaron  got  out  of  jail  on 
bond  the  next  afternoon. 

The  idea  of  being  vagrant  while 
driving  down  the  street  in  a  car  in¬ 
trigued  us,  so  we  called  a  municipal 
court  prosecutor  to  get  a  rundown 
on  the  statute.  He  told  us  “seems  like 
a  man  riding  around  in  an  automobile, 
it’d  be  a  little  hard  to  vag’  him.” 

But  we  learned  that  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  vagrancy  raps  -  19 
different  ones,  in  fact,  under  the 
state  law.  You  can  be  vagrant  for 
engaging  in  prostitution,  associating 
with  prostitutes,  making  a  living  by 
gambling,  doing  fortune-telling  or  us¬ 
ing  psychic  powers,  leading  an  im¬ 
moral  life,  being  a  tramp  wandering 
in  idleness,  being  a  gypsy,  earning  a 
living  by  begging  or  loafing  about  in 
idleness  without  visible  means  of 
support  —  and  that  ain  t  all.  Though 
the  prosecutor  did  not  want  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  without  knowing  the 
specifics,  he  did  conclude  it  s  prob¬ 
ably  gonna  be  a  hard  case  to  prove 
whichever  count  they  charged  him 
with.” 

Well,  it  may  be  hard,  but  Houston 
cops  just  like  to  bust  the  Panthers. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  new  Panther- 
hood  of  People’s  Party.  Actually,  the 
party  had  aligned  itself  with  the  Panth¬ 
ers  since  its  inception  almost  two 
years  ago.  At  that  time,,  however,  the 
Panther  Party  was  not  accepting  new 
chapters.  So  the  local  group  called  it¬ 
self  People’s  Party  II  because  they 
thought  the  Panthers  were  the  first 
party  of  the  people.  About  thrde 
weeks  ago,  representatives  of  the  local 
organization  journeyed  to  Panther 
headquarters  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and 
met  with  the  national  leadership. 
Since  then  they  have  officially  be¬ 
come  the  Houston  branch  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party. 


Party  members  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Panthers  are  now  placing  new 
emphasis  on  the  native  background  of 
most  blacks  -  the  church  and  the 
South.  In  fact,  Panther  leader  Huey 
Newton  has  announced  that  the  party 
will  move  its  national  headquarters 
from  Oakland  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  light 
of  this,  local  members  believe  that 
Newton,  Bobby  Seale  and  other  well- 
known  Panthers  may  begin  to  make 
appearances  here  in  Houston. 

The  local  branch  has  adopted  the 
new  programatic  stance  of  the  nation¬ 
al  group.  They  now  eschew  con¬ 
frontations  with  police.  If  arrested, 
they  will  submit  peacefully.  Panther 
actions  now  center  on  survival  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  service  to  the  black 
community.  In  Oakland,  the  Panthers 
operate  free  clinics,  free  breakfast 
programs  and  free  stores.  Here  in 
Houston  the  Panther  branch  has  set 
up  a  novel  survival  program,  free  pest 
control.  Any  resident  of  the  Third 
Ward  community  can  now  call  the 
Panthers  and  they  will  come  and 
exterminate  their  house. 

The  long-planned  Carl  Hampton 
Free  Health  Clinic  (named  after  the 
first  party  chairman  who  was  shot 
from  rooftop  ambush  by  Houston 
police  last  summer)—  also  seems  close 
to  realization.  Previously,  the  project 
had  been  held  up  by  a  variety  of 
problems  such  as  lack  of  materials, 
and  orders  from  the  city  housing  code 
department.  The  Minority  Contractors 
Consortium  has  now  said  that  they 
will  provide  the  manpower  and  mater¬ 
ials  to  set  up  a  clinic  in  the  Fifth 
Ward  area.  If  the  builders  follow 
through  on  this  promise,  the  clinic 
should  soon  open  its  doors. 

No  number  of  service  programs, 
however,  seems  likely  to  change  the 
Houston  Police’s  implacable  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Panthers.  The  members  of 
the  local  branch  face  a  great  number 
of  criminal  actions  in  addition  to 
these  latest  ones.  Two  weeks  ago,  an 
all-white  jury  deliberated  eight  min¬ 
utes  to  convict  James  Aaron  of  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon  and  mete  out  a 
maximum  sentence  of  two  years  in 
prison  and  a  $1000  fine.  That  con¬ 
viction  is  presently  under  appeal. 

Charles  Freeman  will  stand  trial  on 
a  possession  of  marijuana  charge  the 
middle  of  next  month.  He  claims  that 
police  planted  a  small  quantity  of  pot 
on  him  after  picking  him  up  and  tak¬ 
ing  him  to  the  station. 

Two  party  members  have  en¬ 
countered  parole  trouble  growing  out 
of  their  action  with  the  party.  Roland 
Battles  has  had  his  parole  revoked  and 
is  now  in  Huntsville  prison.  And 


Party  member  Johnny  Coward 
faces  an  assault  to  murder  rap  —  a 
charge  stemming  from  the  police- 
party  shoot-out  last  summer.  His  trial 
date  has  not  been  set  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  court  action  against  Bartee 
Haile.  Haile  was  tried  in  July  on  the 
same  charge  from  the  same  incident; 
the  trial  ended  in  a  hung  jury.  He  is 
scheduled  for  a  re-trial  in  November. 

Robert  Wallace  will  have  a  hearing  on 
revocation  of  his  parole  on  Oct.  4.  He 
could  face  up  to  five  years  in  prison  if 
found  in  violation  of  parole  terms, 


And  Charles  Freeman,  James  Aar¬ 
on,  Johnny  Coward  and  Bemon  Ben- 
tion  have  burglary  charges  pending 
against  them  though  no  trial  date  has 
been  set.  Police  placed  these  charges 
after  raiding  the  party’s  offices  during 
the  summer.  They  claimed  to  have 
found  a  stolen  rifle  inside  and  charged 
everyone  on  the  premises  with  possess¬ 
ion  of  the  weapon.  Party  members  say 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  theft. 

As  you  can  tell,  last  Wednesday 
was  just  another  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Panthers. 


Emphasis  on  Education 


Prevent  ive 
Law  Center 

by  Susan  Montgomery 

The  Texas  Southern  University  School  of  Law  announced  the  establishment^ 
of  the  Preventive  Law  Center  Oct.  1.  This  new  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Houston. 

In  its  initial  operation  the  Preventive  Law  Center  will  direct  its  efforts ^toward 
housing,  consumer  and  welfare  law.  It  will  operate  pnmanly.nthreeMode^ 

Titles  areas-  Area  1  the  Third  Ward;  Area  2,  Riverside;  and  Area  6,  in  the  near 
North  Side  Gene  Harrington,  Law  Center  director,  who  is  an  associate  professor 
of  law,  says  the  center  emphasis  will  be  on  education  rather  than  actual  handling 

of  court  cases. 

The  rules  regarding  eligibility  for  welfare,  food  stamps  and  P^bchousing 
are  so  complex  that  people  are  not  getting  the  help  they  are  legally  entitled  to. 
Many  times  the  stores  in  low  income  areas  charge  more  for  poorer  quality  goods. 
The  Preventive  Law  Center  intends  to  teach  people  how  to  avoid  legal  hassles 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  their  awareness  of  their  rights  under  the  law. 
addition  to  providing  a  valuable  service  to  Houston’s  poor  people,  the  Cen  er 
wKe  asPa  training  ground  for  TSU’s  law  students,  most  of  whom  are  blacks 

or  chicanos. 

Mrs.  Penny  Brown,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  S has  i ^eady 
inined  the  law  school  faculty  as  staff  attorney  for  housing  for  the  Center,  two 
iddirional  attorneys  will  join  the  staff  Nov.  1  to  specialize  in  welfare  and  con¬ 
sumer  law. 

Houston  Mode.  Cities  has  approved  a  $125,000  grant  to  operate  the  Cente,, 
and  they  arc  ,ec.;ii  g  other  funding.  An  advisory  counc.l  composed  o  peop 
who  are  involved  in  local  groups  will  work  closely  with  the  Law  Cent 
Among  the  groups  represented  are. 

Nos.hsM.comyu.i.vo^^^ 

Governor’s  <—  - 

the  Aging. 

Obviously  there  are  other  parts  of  the  city  that  need  the  same  services  as  the 
,,  -  „-„hwhnnris  designated.  However  Harrington  said  the  extension  of  ser- 

-  ■«' 

and  upon  the  availability  of  funds. 
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CHARLES  RAY  WHALEY 


o,  Karen  Northcott 

A  jury  in  Jimmy  Duncan’s  County 
Court  No.3  deliberated  for  45  minutes 
and  then  found  Charles  Ray  Whaley, 
21,  guilty  of  inciting  a  riot  and  fined 
him  $1,000  last  Wednesday,  Sept.  29. 

The  charges  followed  a  combin¬ 
ation  rock/dope  festival  and  police 
rampage  at  Milby  Park  on  March  28. 
Milby  Park  is  normally  a  40  acre  tract 
of  tranquil  commons  nestled  among 
the  freeways,  factories  and  polluted 
waterways  of  southeast  Houston. 

Since  1969  Milby  Park  had  been 
the  scene  of  free  Sunday  afternoon 
rock  concerts  which  often  drew  thous¬ 
ands  of  people.  As  in  almost  any  such 
gathering  of  young  people  today,  the 
use  of  marijuana  was  quite  prevalent 
and  open.  A  portion  of  the  park  term¬ 
ed  “Dealer’s  Alley”  by  some.  Here 
most  any  known  drug  could  be  bought, 
sold  or  traded.  Iri  the  two  year  history 
of  the  rock  concerts,  the  only  pre¬ 
vious  incident  occurred  when  one 
young  rock  fan  took  off  his  clothes. 
Milby  Park  just  hadn’t  had  any  in¬ 
cidents  -  that  is  until  Sunday,  March 
28,  1971. 

Undercover  agents  permeated  the 
park.  People  knew  that  agents  were 
there,  but  they  were  there  every  Sun¬ 
day.  No  one  thought  that  this  Sunday 
would  be  any  different.  But  the 
Houston  Police  Department,  for  its 
own  reasons,  picked  this  day  to  move 
on  Milby  Park. 

An  agent  attempted  to  arrest  a 
young  man  for  possession  of  mari¬ 
juana,  and  a  crowd  formed  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  arrest.  The  youth  fled  into 
the  woods.  Someone  yelled,  “Are  we 
going  to  let  them  bust  our  brothers?” 
The  crowd  started  throwing  rocks  and 
bricks  and  beer  cans.  A  call  for  assist¬ 
ance  went  out  and  police  cars  poured 
into  the  park  by  the  dozens.  At  least 
22  persons  were  arrested,  all  of  whom 
were  later  released  without  being 
charged.  Six  charges  of  possession  of 
marijuana,  one  charge  of  aggravated 
assault  on  a  police  officer,  one  charge 
of  felonious  malicious  mischief  to  a 
police  car,  four  charges  of  failure  to 
move  on,  one  charge  of  public  drunk- 
eness  and  one  charge  of  inciting  to 
riot  were  filed  against  the  remaining 
11.  Out  of  approximately  2,000  peo¬ 
ple,  one  person,  Charles  Ray  Whaley, 
was  identified  and  accused  of  starting 
the  riot. 

The  state  prosecutors,  Robert  Ross 
and  Charles  Case,  contended  that 
“Charles  Ray  Whaley  on  or  about 
March  28  knowingly  and  willfully 
urged  others  to  commit  physical 
violence  against  Officer  R.R.  Maxwell, 
producing  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  Maxwell  and  others,”  after  having 
witnessed  the  attempt  arrest. 

The  trial  developed  into  more  than 
just  the  trial  of  Chuck  Whaley  -  the 
lifestyle  of  a  generation  was  on  trial, 
pitting  the  state  of  Texas  and  the 
Houston  Police  Department  against 
the  kids  with  long  hair  and  a  different 
vision. 

The  state’s  only  witnesses  were 
three  officers  from  the  narcotics 
division  of  the  Houston  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  who  testified  that  they  could 
positively  identify  Whaley  as  the  lead¬ 
er  of  an  angry  mob  of  hippies  who 
began  throwing  rocks  and  bricks  and 
beer  cans  -  which  clearly  put  the 
officers  in  danger  and  made  them 
fear  for  their  lives. 

The  police  knew  their  lines,  their 
stories  were  almost  perfect.  The  arrest¬ 
ing  officer,  Officer  Maxwell,  died  in  a 
car  accident  a  few  months  ago  and 
the  agents’  testimony  was  based  on 
Maxwell’s  record  of  Whaley’s  arrest. 
I  low  could  anyone  impeach  a  dead 
officer’s  written  word? 

The  three  policemen  —  Officer 
Carlos  Avila,  Sergeant  W.K.’  Branch 
and  Officer  B.D.  Sheetz  -  all  testified 
that  Whaley  was  under  the  influence 
of  some  kind  of  drug  and  that  he  held 
his  fists  in  the  air,  jumped  up  and 
down  and  began  yelling,  “Kill  the 


pigs,  butcher  the  motherfuckers.’  The 
crowd,  the  officers  testified,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  throw  rocks  and  bricks  and 
beer  cans,  injuring  two  officers,  one  of 
whom  required  hospitalization. 

Avila  said  that  he  had  arrested  a 
young  man  for  possession  of  mari¬ 
juana  and  taken  him  to  an  unmarked 
car  in  which  Maxwell  was  sitting. 
Whaley,  Avila  said,  walked  to  the  car 
and  attempted  to  talk  to  Maxwell.  He 
said  that  Maxwell  told  him  to  move 
on  and  he  refused.  Whaley  then  held 
his  “fists  in  the  air,  jumped  up  and 
down  and  began  yelling  ‘kill  the  pigs, 
butcher  the  motherfuckers,’  ”  Avila 
told  the  jury.  The  crowd  commenced 
to  throw  bricks  and  rocks  and  beer 
cans,  urged  on  by  Whaley,  he  said. 

V 

“I  was  in  fear  of  my  life,”  Avila 
told  the  jury. 

Avila  went  on  to  testify  that,  as 
the  reinforcements  began  arriving  in 
marked  patrol  cars,  the  crowd  moved 
back  and  Maxwell  tried  to  arrest 
Whaley.  He  said  that  he  went  to  assist 
Maxwell  and  wrestled  Whaley  to  the 
ground. 

Avila  said  that  Whaley  was  wearing  , 
“hippy  clothes  a  long  sleeved 


floweredy  shirt.” 

The  other  agents  also  positively 
identified  Whaley  as  the  leader  of  the 
crowd.  They  corroborated  Avila’s 
testimony  concerning  Whaley’s  cloth¬ 
es.  He  was  wearing  “hippy  clothes  —  a 
long  sleeved  floweredy  shirt.  (All  three 
cops  used  the  term  “floweredy.”) 

None  of  them  could  remember 
the  length  of  his  hair  or  whether  he 
was  wearing  blue  jeans  or  slacks  or 
boots  or  tennis  shoes.  All  they  could 
remember  was  “hippy  clothes.”  (It 
might  be  noted  here  that  a  police  mug 
shot  shows  the  “suspect”  only  from 
the  waist  up.) 

The  three  narcotics  agents  testified 
that  in  their  professional  opinion 
Whaley  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  kind  of  illegal  drug. 

Defense  lawyers,  Edward  Mallett 
and  Larry  Sauer  of  the  Prairie  Collect¬ 
ive,  presented  witnesses  who  were  in 
the  park  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
and  who  had  either  been  with  Whaley 
or  seen  him  at  the  park  that  day. 
None  saw  or  heard  him  yell  anything 
to  a  crowd. 

Whaley  testified  that  he  had  hitch¬ 
hiked  to  the  park  that  Sunday  to  hear 
the  bands.  He  said  he  saw  a  crowd 


congesting  around  a  car  that  he  assum¬ 

ed  to  be  an  unmarked  police  car.  He 
said  he  went  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

He  told  the  jury  that  he  saw  a 
youth  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  and 
a  man  in  the  front  seat  who  was  point¬ 
ing  a  gun  at  him.  He  said  that  the  man 
in  the  car  ordered  him  to  move  on,  to 
which  he  replied,  are  you  a  police 
officer?  -  if  so,  show  me  some 
identification  and  I’ll  move  on.  The 
man  refused  to  show  him  any  iden¬ 
tification  and  Whaley  refused  to  move 
on. 

At  this  point,  Whaley  testified,  the 
crowd  became  angry  and  began  to 
throw  things.  So  he  left.  “I  was 
casually  walking  away.  Officer  Max¬ 
well  knocked  me  on  the  back  of  the 
head  and  said  ‘I’ve  got  you  now,  you 
son  of  a  bitch.’ 

“He  hit  me  on  the  head  twice  with 
his  pistol.  Then  he  got  down  on  top  of 
me  and  stuck  the  gun  in  my  face  and 
said  that  he’d  blow  me  away,”  Whaley 
testified. 

Whaley  said  that  he  wasn’t  under 
the  influence  of  any  illegal  drug. 

One  witness,  Steve  Garza,  19, 
testified  that  he  had  been  arrested 
that  Sunday  for  possession  of  mari- 
j  juana  and  that  he  was  the  one  in  the 
Z  unmarked  car  that  the  crowd  had 

>  surrounded.  Garza  said  that  he  saw 
|  defendant  Whaley  at  the  park  near 
«  the  car,  but  that  he  had  never  seen 
u.‘  him  yell  and  shout  or  jump  up  and 
uj  down  or  wave  his  arms  in  an  attempt 

>  to  incite  the  crowd. 
a 

B  Two  other  witnesses  also  admitted 
£  to  having  used  marijuana  at  the  park 
that  Sunday.  Henceforth  they  were 
known  to  the  state  as  “drug  heads” 
and  “dope  fiends!”  These  witnesses 
also  testified  that  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  Whaley  incite  any 
crowd  to  riot. 

One  witness,  Rita  Lynn,  said  that 
she  had  seen  one  person  leading  the 
crowd.  He  was  short  and  had  long 
brown  hair.  (Whaley  had  fairly  short 
blonde  hair.)  She  said  that  she  later 
saw  this  youth  arrested  by  two 
uniformed  officers  and  beaten  to  the 
ground. 

The  use  of  illegal  drugs  was  a 
recurrent  theme  throughout  the  trial. 
The  prosecutors  bore  down  hard  on 
the  credibility  of  witnesses  who  were 
known  or  suspected  drug  users.  Any 
one  with  long  hair  was  suspect. 

State  prosecutor  Robert  Ross,  in 
his  closing  argument,  told  the  jury  to 
“let  justice  fall  as  it  should  come. 

“Do  you  want  the  police  of  this 
city  to  forget  abut  the  serious  drug 
problem  in  the  parks,  not  to  worry 
about  it,  to  let  it  continue?”  he  asked 
the  jury.  “Every  drug  head,  every 
dope  fiend  in  the  state  will  hear  about 
the  verdict  in  this  case,”  he  said,  his 
eyes  turned  towards  the  spectators  in 
the  courtroom,  who  were  mostly 
young  and  long-haired. 

“If  you  want  to  open  the  door  to 
Milby  Park  into  your  neighborhood, 
find  Charles  Ray  Whaley  not  guilty. 

“It’s  utterly  disgusting  to  me,”  he 
thundered,  “to  see  our  parks  used  for 
illegal  drug  traffic.  Help  stamp  out 
the  problem,  find  this  man  guilty,” 
he  ended,  fists  pounding  the  rail  of 
the  jury  box. 

And  that’s  just  what  the  six  mem¬ 
ber  jury  did.  They  found  him  guilty, 
but  they  didn’t  give  him  any  jail  time. 
There  may  have  been  some  doubt  — 
maybe  they  felt  that  the  cops’s  story 
was  too  pat  or  maybe  they  just  felt 
sorry  for  him  —  or  they  would  have 
given  him  the  maximum  of  two  years 
and  $2000. 

Whaley’s  attorneys  are  planning  to 
appeal  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  appeals  in  Austin,  and  feel 
that  there  is  basis  for  a  favorable 
decision  from  the  higher  court. 
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by  Richard  A.  Fineberg 
Dispatch  News  Service  International 

Mr.  Fineberg,  a  professor  of  politic¬ 
al  science  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
has  published  widely  in  the  U.S.  press, 
most  regularly  for  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  He  is  currently  on  board 
the  Greenpeace  and  will  be  filing  re¬ 
ports  as  events  unfold. 

Aboard  the  GREENPEACE  (DNSI) 
—  Twelve  men  aboard  the  Canadian 
fishing  boat,  Greenpeace,  seek  to  stop 
the  five-megaton  underground  nuclear 
blast  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  plans  to  detonate  on  Am- 
chitka  island,  in  the  Aleutian  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 


The  Edge 
of  Hell 


“People  make  a  big  deal  of  our 
going  to  the  Aleutians,”  commented 
John  Cormack,  skipper  of  the  30- 
year-old  fishing  ship  (whose  actual 
name  is  the  Phyllis  Cormack).  “Give 
me  the  fuel,  the  men  and  a  ship  like 
this  one,  and  I  can  sail  to  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic. 

“But  it’s  no  picnic,”  he  continued. 
“We’re  going  to  have  lots  of  rough 
weather  and  heavy  seas  up  there.”  As 
Cormack  held  the  wheel  in  the  quiet 
waters  between  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  British  Columbia  mainland  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  crew  was  busy  fashioning 
plexiglass  storm  shutters  for  the  cabin, 
securing  the  hatch  cover  and  tying 
down  gear. 


(The  date  for  the  blast,  originally 
set  for  sometime  in  early  October, 
now  waits  a  presidential  review, 
according  to  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  spokesmen  in  Washington, 
D.C.) 

Bomb  protesters  on  the  sturdy,  85 
foot  long  British  Columbia  halibut 
packer,  upset  over  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  certain  threat  to  the  wild  life 
on  Amchitka  and  the  surrounding 
area  if  the  detonation  takes  place, 
hope  their  presence  in  the  area  will 
stop  the  blast. 

According  to  a  former  AEC  spokes¬ 
man,  the  presence  of  the  Greenpeace 
near  Amchitka  could  delay  the  blast. 
“I’ve  never  known  the  AEC  to  de¬ 
tonate  a  device  that  could  conceivably 
create  a  hazard  to  people  or  proper¬ 
ty,”  former  AEC  Public  Information 
Officer  Dixon  Stewart  said.  “If  there 
is  a  ship  in  the  area  and  the  wind  is 
blowing  that  way,  it  could  delay  the 
blast.” 

No  one  on  board  is  quite  sure  what 
will  happen.  “We  have  no  intention  of 
violating  U.S.  law,”  Jim  Bohlen, 
spokesman  for  the  Greenpeace  crew 
said  as  the  ship  cleared  Vancouver 
harbor  last  week. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  designat¬ 
ed  the  territorial  waters  around  Am¬ 
chitka  as  a  security  zone.  This  means 
that  vessels  venturing  within  three 
miles  of  Amchitka  while  the  re¬ 
striction  is  in  effect  are  subject  to 
seizure  and  their  crews  are  subject  to 
arrest. 

“We’ve  taken  on  10,000  gallons  of 
fuel  so  that  we  won’t  have  to  risk  re¬ 
fueling  at  a  U.S.  port,”  Bohlen  said. 
“We’re  afraid  that  we  would  be  picked 
up  by  U.S.  authorities  on  the  pretext 
of  some  sort  of  technicality,”  he 
explained. 


Bohlen,  45,  is  a  Vancouver  fores? 
products  research  consultant  and  fath¬ 
er  of  three.  He  is  co-founder  of  the 
British  Columbia  Don’t  Make  A  Wave 
Committee.  He  said  the  Committee 
has  been  making  plans  for  the  voyage 
since  shortly  after  the  last  nuclear 
blast  on  Amchitka  on  Oct.  2,  1969. 

That  blast,  rated  at  1.2  megatons, 
was  described  as  a  calibration  test  for 


'the  planned  5-megaton  explosion,  the 
largest  ever  triggered  underground  by 
the  United  States. 

Aboard  the  Greenpeace  on  the  first 
day  out,  the  mood  was  one  of  serious¬ 
ness  and  confidence.  The  hold  of  the 
ship  is  filled  with  food  and  fuel 
sufficient  for  six  weeks  at  sea.  The 
north  Pacific  is  rough  at  this  time  of 
year. 


Why  are  they  going  on  this  strange 
north  Pacific  protest?  In  part  it’s 
political.  “You  send  a  telegram  which 
bureaucrats  can  file  and  forget,”  said 
crew  member  Bob  Kezeirer,  34-year- 
old  doctoral  candidate  in  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
“and  you  have  no  effect.  But  when 
we’re  on  the  spot,  they’re  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  our  protest.” 

Dr.  Lyle  Thurston,  34,  a  crew 
member  and  practicing  physician  in 
Vancouver,  says  he  has  never  been 
active  politically  before.  “I’ve  always 
claimed  I’d  never  join  a  group  that 
would  have  me,”  he  said  wryly.  “But 
on  an  issue  like  this  you  feel  so 
strongly  that  you  are  compelled  to 
action.”  ’ 

“No  one  on  the  boat  knows  for 
certain  what  the  risks  are,”  Bob 
Hunter,  a  columnist  in  Vancouver, 
said.  “This  is  the  whole  point  of  the 
protest.  Because  the  bitter  reality  of 
the  situation  is  that  nobody  knows 
what  risks  really  are,  including,  by  its 
own  admission,  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

“By  sailing  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
radioactive  hell  which  the  U.S.  will 
be  deliberately  creating  in  the  un¬ 
stable  ground  of  Amchitka,”  Hunter 
says,  “we  hope  to  underline  the  risks 
to  which  everyone  is  being  exposed.” 

Bohlen  noted  that  in  the  past  the 
Canadian  press  has  shown  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  AEC’s  Aleutian 
activities  than  has  the  U.S.  media.  He 
feels  that  the  Greenpeace  crew  repre¬ 
sents  a  great  number  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  U.S. 
nuclear  testing  in  the  north  Pacific  at 
a  location  1,500  miles  from  Canada, 
Japan  and  Anchorage,  and  800  miles 
from  the  Soviet  mainland. 


Nine  Sailors  Arrested... 

Sanctuary  Broken 


U.S.  marshals  swarmed  into  Christ 
the  King  Catholic  Church  in  San 
Diego  last  Sunday  and  arrested  nine 
young  sailors  who  had  claimed  sanct¬ 
uary  after  jumping  their  ship  before 
it  departed  for  Vietnam. 

The  nine  men  were  from  the  attack 
carrier  USS  Constellation  which  de¬ 
parted  for  Southeast  Asia  last  Friday. 

The  sailors  were  promptly  flown  to 
the  ship  where  any  charges  are  up  to 
the  attack  carrier’s  skipper. 

While  on  the  ship,  the  young  men 
were  out  of  touch  with  the  civilian 
lawyers  who  had  advised  them  in  their 
protest  of  the  Constellation’s  Viet¬ 
nam  deployment. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  missing 
a  ship  movement  is  one  year  in  jail 
and  a  dishonorable  discharge. 

The  sailors  made  an  announcement 
of  their  decision  to  seek  sanctuary  on 
Sept.  29  at  a  press  conference  called 
by  Nonviolent  Action,  the  Institute- 
for  the  Study  of  Nonviolent  Action 
and  the  Concerned  Officers  Move¬ 
ment,  antiwar  groups  which  have 


mounted  a  two-month  drive  to  keep 
the  5,000  man  Constellation  from 
leaving  San  Diego  Harbor, 

Carl  S.  Flanagan,  22,  of  San  Diego, 
said  that  he  was  taking  the  action  be¬ 
cause  he  could  “no  longer  support 
the  killing  and  destruction  of  war. 

“I  am  fully  aware  of  the  con¬ 
sequences.  I’ was  fully  aware  before  I 
got  involved,”  he  said  last  week  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Nonviolent  Action 
Inc.,  an  antiwar  group  which  has 
mounted  a  two-month  drive  to  keep 
the  carrier  from  leaving  San  Diego 
Harbor. 

The  Catholic  Diocese  in  San  Diego 
said  it  had  been  notified  by  the  Rev. 
James  Gallas  that  his  church  would  be 
used  as  a  refuge  but  added  that  “no 
authorization  was  requested  or  given.” 

A  statement  signed  by  four  priests 
at  the  church  said  they  were  standing 
behind  the  sailors. 

“We  provide  the  sanctuary  of  this 
church  and  the  support  of  our  com¬ 
munity  for  those  who  are  peace¬ 


makers.  We  consider  any  attempt  to 
coerce  or  obstruct  these  peacemakers 
on  our  premises  a  violation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  this  church,”  the  priest 
said. 

In  late  September,  well  over  50, 
000  San  Diego  residents  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  approved  a  referendum  to  keep 
the  aircraft  carrier  from  sailing  for  its 
sixth  tour  of  duty  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam. 

“In  early  October  1971,  the  attack 
carrier  USS  Constellation  (CVA-64) 
is  scheduled  to  leave  San  Diego  to 
continue  the  bombing  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  USS  Constellation  should 
stay  home,”  read  the  referendum. 
“Yes  -  45,060;  No  -  9,661.” 

During  the  weeks  before  the  vote, 
planes  with  banners  saying  “Keep  the 
Connie  Home”  soared  in  the  skies 
over  San  Diego  and  flotillas  of  small 
biats  chugged  around  the  Constella¬ 
tion  in  the  harbor.  On  street  comers, 
shopping  centers  beaches  all  around 
the  city,  people  passed  out  leaflets  de¬ 
tailing  the  cost  in  human  lives  and  in 
dollars  of  the  Constellation  and  urging 


people  to  vote  to  keep  the  ship  in  San 
Diego. 

The  organizers  of  the  campaign 
also  sent  letters  to  the  crew  of  the 
ship  explaining  the  vote.  The  captain 
of  the  ship  burned  the  letters  before 
they  could  be  delivered  to  the  crew 
members,  according  to  LNS. 

As  a  mobile  airbase  with  85  planes 
ard  6  million  pounds  of  bombs  and 
missiles,  the  attack  aircraft  carrier 
rates  high  in  the  estimation  of  U.S. 
military  planners.  The  Constellation 
has  launched  some  40,000  combat 
missions  against  Southeast  Asia  and  its 
aircraft  have  dropped  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  320,000  and  400,000  tons  of 
bombs,  missiles,  rockets  and  mines  on 
people  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  Navy  dismissed  the  vote  as 
“utterly  meaningless”  and  released  a 
press  statement  through  Admiral  Walk¬ 
er  of  PACfleet  stating  that  “I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that 
the  ship  sails  inaccordance  with 
national  policies,  not  some  straw 
votes.” 
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UFWOC 

Safeway  Boycott 

The  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee  (UFWOC)  has  called  for  a 
nationwide  boycott  against  Safeway,  the  second  largest  grocery  chain  in  the 
country. 

The  boycott  is  part  of  tije  six-year  struggle  by  (arm  workers  in  California 
vineyards  to  get  their  own  union.  Houston  UFWOC  boycott  coordinator  Bill 
Chandler  charged  that  Safeway  is  following  a  deliberate  policy  of  purchasing 
scab  grapes. 

Chandler  said  that  70  per  cent  of  all  California  grapes  are  now  harvested  un¬ 
der  a  UFWOC  contract  and  plenty  of  union  grapes  are  available.  "The  Safe¬ 
way  boycott  will  continue  until  the  giant  chain  has  made  a  commitment  to 
stop  handling  non-union  grapes  in  all  its  stores,  particularly  Tokay  grapes,  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  which  are  non-union,"  he  said. 

Chandler  also  charged  that  Safeway  puts  in  union  grapes  when  UFWOC  pick¬ 
et  lines  appear,  but  sells  non-union  grapes  in  other  stores.  Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
the  holding  and  operating  company  for  Safeway  is  the  second  largest  retail  food 
chain  in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest  supermarket  chain  west  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi.  Safeway  is  the  largest  handler  of  California  table  grapes  in  the  west. 

Most  of  the  company's  directors  also  sit  as  the  head  of  agribusiness  corpora¬ 
tions  and  of  banks,  untilities  and  farm  equipment  companies  which  serve  Cali¬ 
fornia  s  $6  billion  farm  industry.'  Directors  of  Safeway  manage  growing,  packag¬ 
ing  and  processing  conglomerates  wheih  control  a  vertically  integrated  flow  of 
food  from  the  field  to  the  table. 

The  five  major  directors  of  Safeway  Inc.,  Robert  Magowan,  Quentin  Reynolds, 
Ernest  G.  Arbucle  Charles  de  Brettville  and  Norman  Chandler,  own  918,930 
acres  of  land  in  California  and  receive  over  $155,802  in  farm  subsidies.  (Figures 
released  by  Sen.  John  Williams  of  Delaware.) 


HELP  WANTED. 


SPACE  CITY!  NEEDS  VENDORS  AS  USUAL.  THERE 
JUST  DON’T  SEEM  TO  BE  ENOUGH  PEOPLE  SELL¬ 
ING  THE  PAPER  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND. 

IT  WORKS  LIKE  THIS.  YOU  BUY  THE  PAPERS  FROM 
US  FOR  TEN  CENTS  AND  SELL  THEM  FOR  A  QUA¬ 
RTER.  THAT’S  FIFTEEN  CENTS  PROFIT  ON  EACH 
PAPER  YOU  SELL.  SELL  ONLY  ELEVEN  PAPERS  AN 
HOUR  AND  YOU  ARE  MAKING  MORE  THAN  YOU 
WOULD  AT  MANPOWER  OR  SOMEWHERE,  AND  ALL 
YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  IS  STAND  (OR  SIT)  THERE.  THE 
BEST  PART  IS  THAT  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  SELL  AT 
LEAST  TWENTY  PAPERS  AND  HOUR  OR  BETTER, 
AND  EXPERIENCED  VENDORS  ARE  ON  CALL  TO 
GIVE  YOU  ADVICE  ON  LOCATIONS  AND  TECHNIQUES. 
GIVE  IT  A  TRY.  SEE  THE  DETAILS  ON  PAGE 

TWO. 


Safeway  directors  also  sit  on  the  boards  of  the  follwing  batiks,  which  loan  to 
California  growers:  Bank  of  California,  National  Association  (de  Bretteville  and 
Magowan);  Security  Pacific  National  Bank  (Boswell,  and  Chandler);  Wells  Fargo 
(Arbucle). 

The  five  directors  not  only  sit  on  the  boards  of  these  banks  and  dole  out  loan* 
to  growers  but  also  sit  on  the  boards  or  are  affiliated  with  agribusiness  corpora¬ 
tions,  serve  agrbusiness  and  make  major  contributions  to  anti-labor  organizations. 

The  most  blatant  examples  of  overlapping  directorship  and  affiliation  include; 
Magowan  -  along  with  Arbucle  owns  over  18,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Monterrey 
Peninsula,  affiliated  with  the  Macy  Department  Store;  Reynolds  -  on  the  15-man 
board  of  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  headed  by  Henry  Ford  II  to  "train 
and  find  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemp’oyed,"  Arbucl.  -Stanford  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  has  a  Department  of  Defense  contract  to  maintain  43  man  counter¬ 
insurgency  office  in  Thailand,  develops  and  tests  aerosol  dissemination  for  cbenv 
icai/biological  warfare,  director  of  Kohula  Freedom  Foundation,  a  right-wing 
group  formed  to  counter  New  Deal  programs;  de  Brettville  -  director  of  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  and  Shell  Oil  Co.;  and  Chandler  -  on  the  board  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  also  Kaiser  Steel,  Pan  Am  World  Airways  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

These  men  have  had  the  gall  to  say  that  the  objective  of  the  Safeway  Corp.  is 
"to  practice  responsible  citizenship  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  in  commu¬ 
nity  and  social  relations." 

Picket  lines  have  been  set  up  in  15  major  cities,  including  Houston,  and  will 
continue  until  Safeway  makes  a  commitment  to  stop  purchasing  scab  grapes. 

All  those  interested  in  working  on  the  boycott  and  the  picket  line  should  con¬ 
tact  Bill  Chandler,  at  524-9404. 
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Organic  Food  Store 
908  Westheimer 

bulk  grains  --organically  grown 

NATURE’S  FOOD  AT  PEOPLE'S  PR  ICES  -  PARKING  IN  REAR 
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Women’s 
Cranky  & 
Bellaire 
Yearbook 


“Y’all  remind  me  of  animals  with 
your  overalls  and  frizzy  hair.”  “You’re 
oppressing  me  by  making  me  listen  to 
things  1  don’t  want  to  hear.”  “When 
a  child  is  brought  up  with  more  adults 
in  the  house than'just  its  parents  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  resentment.”  “I 
don’t  oppress  women.”  * 

The  less  articulate  just  said,  “Wan¬ 
na  ball?”  and  “Wanna  suck  my  dick?” 
Both  sexes  lapsed  into  shocked  silence 
when  one  of  us  mentioned  that  she  is 
gay.  It  was  a  big  upper  that  after  most 
of  these  emotional  discussions  were 
ended  by  the  bell,  some  woman  from 
the  class  would  come  up  to  us  and  say 
“Thanks  for  coming.  1  really  agree 
with  you.” 

Well,  we  did  it,  and  we’re  going  to 
do  it  again.  At  the  risk  of  being  tarred 
and  feathered,  no  doubt.  So  if  one 
day  you  see  a  band  of  women  march¬ 
ing  (in  time?)  down  the  street,  playing 
washboards  and  such,  open  your  ears; 
you  have  nothing  to  lose  but  your 
minds. 

By  the  way  the  guy  with  the 
camera  was  from  the  yearbook,  so  all 
you  Bellaire  students  check  it  when  it 
comes  out  for  a  picture  of  two  women 
kissing.  Horrors! 

We’d  love  to  do  the  cranky  for  you, 
sisters.  Reach  us  at  524-2217  for  more 
information.  Any  of  the  high  school 
sisters  who  agree  with  us  and  want  to 
get  together  with  other  high  school 
women  can  call  too.  We  love  you. 


Houston  Gay 
Liberation 

Anniversary  Dance 

Plans  are  progressing  for  the  big 
celebration  dance  at  the  University  of 
Houston  on  Friday  Nov.  15.  The 
occasion  is  the  first  anniversary  of 
Houston  Gay  Liberation.  There  will 
be  a  good  “dance  band”  this  time.  For 
those  disappointed  with  the  sounds  at 
the  last  UH  dance  on  Sept.  1 1 
apologies  are  in  order  and  you  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  upcoming  dance  free,  as 
guests  of  Gay  Liberation.  For  others 
the  cost  is  50  cents  advance  and  $1 
at  the  door.  Gay  Liberationists  will 
be  around  selling  advance  tickets. 

Political  Actions  Committee 


How  We  Got  Into  The  Yearbook 
Without  Even  Registering 

So  there  we  were,  surrounded  by 
muttering  hoards  of  angry  male  high 
school  students  armed  with  camera 
and  male  ego  —  we  being  five  innocent 
females  come  to  bring  the  word  about 
women  to  Bellaire.  Our  weapons  were 
hammer,  nails,  scissors,  tape,  tambour¬ 
ine,  drum,  kazoos,  washboard  and  the 
faithful  Women’s  Cranky. 

The  cranky  is  a  big  wooden  frame 
containing  two  rollers  on  which  is 
wound  a  scroll  depicting  the  history 
of  womankind.  After  playing  and 
marching  along  with  the  school  band 
for  awhile,  we  unfurled  the  cranky, 
accompanied  by  a  historical  narrative 
and  musical  sound  effects,  in  front  of 
five  classes. 

Two  common  reactions  to  the 
demonstration  were,  .“Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  some  women  like  to 
be  oppressed?”  and  “I  agree  with  you 
but  .  .  .  .”  After  a  few  minutes  of 
discussion  these  women  would  nod 
solemnly,  agreeing  with  us  a  little 
more.  With  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  males  produced  howlers  like: 

“I’d  rather  date  a  feminine  queer 
(sic)  than  a  woman  who’d  been  dig¬ 
ging  ditches  all  day  getting  brown  and 
hard.”  (What’s  this  racist  got  against 
brown  women?) 


—  Sasha  and  George  *  ‘Confrontation  politics”  is  the 


Pitfalls  of  the  IUD 


Seems  like  you  can  never  quite  trust  the  medical  establishment!  Not  only  did 
they  experiment  on  women’s  bodies  with  the  pill  and  10  years  later  have  to 
admit  to  Congress  that  that’s  what  they  were  doing,  but  now  there  seems  to  be 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  the  dangers  of  another  method  of  birth 
control  —  the  loop  and  coil  versions  of  the  IUD.  (f  don’t  know  if  it  happens  to 
women  who  use  the  shield.)  ; 

My  source  is  Mrs.  Hughes,  R.N.,  of  Planned  Parenthood,  who  says  that  in 
10  per  cent  or  less  of  all  women  with  loops  and  coils  (she’s  not  sure  of  the 
statistic)  the  body  tries  not  to  reject  the  device,  but  to  absorb  it.  This  takes 
much  longer  than  the  two  or  three  week  period  within  which  rejection  may 
occur;  in  my  case  it  took  two  years. 

The  uterine  wall  grows  in  around  the  IUD  and  envelops  it.  This  leads  to 
bleeding  and  to  anything  else  that  an  embedded  foreign  object  can  lead  to.  The 
only  way  to  remove  it  is  by  dilation  and  curretage  (the  same  operation  used  for 
legal  abortion),  under  general,  caudal  or  spinal  anesthesia.  This  is  a  very  safe 
operation  when  performed  under  clean  conditions,  but  expensive.  When  it  is 
done  in  a  hospital  you  have  to  pay  for  an  overnight  stay  into  the  bargain. 

Doctors,  nurses  and  laymen  alike  agree  that  an  absorbed  IUD  should  be  re¬ 
moved  pretty  quickly.  You  don’t  end  up  either  sterile  or  dead  if  you  get  it 
removed,  but  the  point  is  that  women  who  get  lUDs  should  be  warned  about  it, 
just  as  women  should  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  rejection,  and  that  the  pill 
has  tieen  tentatively  linked  to  various  diseases. 

No  woman  I  know  of  has  ever  been  so  warned. 

-  Nina  Wouk 
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thrust  of  the  Political  Actions  Com¬ 
mittee.  Discussion  and  planning  of 
“ZAPS”  are  underway.  Plans  calls  for 
confronting  candidates  for  the  up¬ 
coming  November  elections  and  quest¬ 
ioning  them  about  their  stand  on  such 
issues  as  the  sodomy  laws,  harassment 
of  gays.  In  just  a  few  weeks,  when  all 
candidates  have  declared,  the  “Zap¬ 
ping”  will  begin.  Their  responses  to 
these  questions,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  will  be  given  the  widest 
possible  publicity. 

In  addition  a  letter  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  the  candidates  questioning 
their  stand  of  the  gay  civil  rights  issue. 
Copies  will  be  circulated  so  that  gays 
and  persons  supporting  gay  civil  rights 
may  use  it  as  a  guidline  to  write  the 
candidates. 

Anti-war  Regional  Conference 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  26  there  was  a 
regional  anti-war  conference  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  About  200 
delegates  representing  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Louisiana  were  there.  The 
purpose  was  to  coordinate  plans  in  the 
region  for  the  upcoming  anti-war 
demonstration  in  Houston  on  Satur¬ 
day  Nov.  6.  Activists  emphasized  that 
this  would  be  a  legal,  peaceful  demon¬ 
stration. 

Representatives  of  several  Gay 
Liberation  groups  were  there,  includ¬ 
ing  Houston  Gay  Liberation.  The 
following  resolution  was  submitted  by 
the  gays  and  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  delegates; 

The  Texas-Oklahoma-Louisiana 
Beace  Action  Coalition  (TOL  PAC) 
commits  itself  to  offering  full  support 
to  the  Gay  Liberation  movement.  At 
the  last  National  Student  Mobilization 
Committee  Conference,  approximat¬ 
ely  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  SMC  voted  to 
“support  the  long-overdue  struggle  for 
freedom  for  its  homosexual  sisters 
and  brothers.”  Since  that  time,  the 
Gay  Liberation  movement  has  grown 
at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Gay  Liberation 
groups  are  now  active  in  all  sections  of 
America  and  in  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

This  dynamic  new  movement  re¬ 
presents  a  valid  political  response  to 
real  oppression  and  a  healthy  break¬ 
through  against  repressive  and  irration¬ 
al  sexual  attitudes  and  behavior. 

We  .gay  women  and  men  will  no 
longer  submit  to  our  oppression.  We 
are  angry.  We  are  proud.  And  we  are 
demanding  self-determination  and  our 
full  human  rights.  As  Gay  Liberation 
developes,  links  are  developing  with 
other  movements  for  freedom  -  Black 
Liberation,  Women’s  Liberation,  Chic- 
ano  Liberation,  the  C.1  movement,  the 
high  school  movement  and  the  antiwar 
movement.  Gay  Liberation  cuts  across 
all  forms  of  oppressive  role  playing, 
cuts  through  all  layers  of  society,  and 
gives  a  new  impetus  to  the  other 
liberation  struggles. 

The  TOL  PAC  condemns  the  news 
media  for  refusing  to  recognize  the 
participation  of  gay  persons  and  the  gay 
movement  in  the  antiwar  movement  or 
at  best  destorting  our  participation. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  refusal  of  the 
TV  cameraman  this  morning  to  film 
the  “Gay  People  Against  The  War” 
banner  even  though  he  filmed  all  the 
other  banners. 

Participation  of  gay  contingents  has 
already  substantially  increased  antiwar 
demonstrations.  However,  the  full 
potential  of  this  movement,  involving 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  and 
potentially  millions  in  motion,  has 
yet  to  be  tapped  by  the  antiwar 
movement. 

We  Believe  that  the  following  con¬ 
crete  proposals  will  constitute  real 
support  for  the  gay  liberation  move¬ 
ment  and  by  maximizing  gay  par¬ 
ticipation,  help  to  end  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  NOW. 

1 )  All  speakers  for  all  rallies  and 
CONT.  ON  22 
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tion.  The  Indochina  Story  tells  this 
story  of  Ky’s  antics  as  head  of  the 
government  just  prior  to  the  election: 
“A  committee  of  the  (National) 
Assembly  decided  to  exclude  Thieu 
and  Ky  from  the  ballot  because  they 
had  not  answered  a  summons  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  they  had  not  resigned  their 
military  offices  as  required  by  the 
Constitution.  At  the  full  Assembly’s 
‘first  reading’,  General  Duong  Van 
‘Big’  Minh,  hero  of  the  coup  which 
overthrew  Diem  and  living  in  exile  in 
Thailand,  and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  form¬ 
er  finance  minister  under  Ky  who  had 
announced  that  he  would  campaign 
on  a  straight  peace  platform,  were  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  ballot. 

“Marshal  Ky  immediately  announc¬ 
ed  that  Minh  could  not  return  from 
exile  and  that  police  had  discovered 
that  Thanh  was  a  Communist.  The 
Assembly  then  met  for  a  second  time 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  heighten¬ 
ed  by  the  discovery  that  the  head  of 
the  National  Police,  the  notorious 
General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  and  two 
of  his  Ueutenants,  armed  with  auto¬ 
matic  rifles,  were  leaning  over  the 
balcony  rail  above  them  observing 
loudly  that  those  who  did  not  heed 
their  words  would  hear  their  guns. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  Assembly  quickly 
reversed  its  own  committee  and  itself 
by  including  Thieu  and  Ky  on  the 
ballot  and  excluding  Minh  and 
Thanh.” 

The  1967  election,  though  it  did 
indeed  have  more  'han  one  name  on 
the  ballot,  was  as  big  a  farce  as  any¬ 
thing  1971  can  pioduce. 

Or  consider  the  case  of  non-com¬ 


munist  opposition  deputy  Ngo  Cong 
Due.  In  1 968  he  began  publishing  an 
anti-Thieu  newspaper.  In  the  first 
issue  he  started  a  series  called  “Why 
1  Did  Not  Vote  for  Thieu  and  Ky.” 
In  the  last  18  months,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  confiscated  the  paper  141 
separate  times.  After  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  articles  critical  of  the  Laos  in¬ 
vasion,  its  offices  were  mysteriously 
burned.  And  Tin  Sang  is  far  from 
being  the  only  Saigon  newspaper  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  government 
censor. 

Here  in  the  United  States  students 
have  played  a  major  role  in  national 
politics  in  the  last  decade.  Their  chief 
goal  has  been  ending  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  In  Vietnam  itself  the  students 
have  no  such  luxury. 

Huynh  Tan  Mam  is  president  of  the 
40,000  member  South  Vietnamese 
Students  Association.  He  has  been  in 
Vietnamese  prisons  many  times  and 
has  been  treated  roughly  enough  while 
there  to  have  gained  a  broken  neck 
during  One  stay. 

He  and  40  other  students  were 
arrested  in  March  of  1970  and  charged 
with  being  Viet  Cong.  Officials  re¬ 
leased  him  without  any  trial  three 
months  later.  Under  communist  act¬ 
ivity  laws,  any  person  may  be  arrested 
and  held  up  to  two  years,  so  Mam’s 
first  prison  stay  was  a  short  one. 

Police  re-arrested  him  on  Aug.  30, 
along  with  117  other  students.  This 
time  the  charge  was  treason.  A  civilian 
court  refused  to  try  the  case  because 
of  lack  of  evidence,  so  the  government 
had  Mam  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
Military  court.  Later  the  Supreme 
Court  overturned  this  conviction  and 
noted  in  its  decision  that  “confessions 
(were)  extracted  from  students  .  .  . 
under  torture.”  In  spite  of  this  ruling, 
the  Thieu  government  kept  Mam  in 
jail.  On  Sept.  17  of  last  year,  the 
students  vowed  to  “fast  until  death.” 


Finally,  in  October  public  pressure 
forced  their  release. 

In  December,  Mam,  like  many 
students  in  this  country,  signed  the. 
People’s  Peace  Treaty,  a  document 
that  had  been  drawn  up  by  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  stu¬ 
dents.  It  called  for  immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  organization  of  a 
new  government  in  Saigon  composed 
of  “ijll  patriotic  elements  truly  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  people.”  On  Christ¬ 
mas  F.ve,  Mam  and  30  teachers  and 
students  were  picked  up  again.  It  is 
illegal  to  advocate  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment.  Mam  gained  release  within  a 
week,  but  on  May  21  of  this  year 
police  arrested  him  again  on  the 
charge  of  treason. 

The  Saigon  government  officially 
admits  to  holding  50,000  such  politic¬ 
al  prisoners.  A  group  called  Mission  on 
Repression  says,  “these  figures  do  not 
include  the  thousands  of  persons  in 
interregation  or  detention  centers, 
where  some  of  the  worst  torture  takes 
place.”  Some  sources  estimate  the 
number  of  political  prisoners  as  high 
as  160,000  to  200,000. 

Now  all  of  this  makes  it  pretty 
clear  that  nothing  resembling  the 
democracy  we  are  taught  in  our  civics 
books  exists  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
this  would  remain  the  case  even  if 
Thieu  and  Minh  or  Thieu  and  Ky  were 
both  on  the  ballot  this  Sunday. 

This  repression  is  no  secret  though 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  American 
press  only  on  rare  occasions.  Devin 
Buckley,  Newsweek’s  Saigon  Bureau 
Chief,  notes  in  the  latest  issue:  “Re¬ 
pression  of  the  opposition  is  no  secret. 
The  well-publicized  Phoenix  program 
may  have  failed  to  route  out  the  Viet 
Cong’s  political  infrastructure,  but  it 
has  served  Thieu  well  in  cracking 
down  on  his  non-communist  political 
enemies.  ‘We  will  arrest  anyone  who 


says  anything  to  sow  dissension,’  said 

Col.  Nguyen  Khac  Binh,  an  old  crony 
of  Thieu’s  who  now  heads  the  Nation¬ 
al  Police  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Organization.”  A  little  later  Buckley 
comments  on  South  Vietnam’s  “mass¬ 
ive  police  force  empowered  to  arrest 
almost  anyone  without  evidence  and 
without  charge.” 

But  the  political  process  in  South 
Vietnam  is  even  farther  removed  from 
the  nation’s  real  political  struggle  than 
this  suggests.  Ten  years  of  war  clearly 
indicates  -that  the  main  political  dis¬ 
putes  are  between  the  pro-American 
forces  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  But  this  political  conflict  is  not 
reflected  in  any  election  conducted  by 
the  Saigon  government.  Not  only  are 
members  and  supporters  of  the  NLF 
not  allowed  on  the  ballot,  in  the  press 
or  on  the  soapbox.  In  addition,  no 
one  in  an  “insecure”  area  —  that  is,  a 
place  controlled  either  during  the  day 
or  night  by  the  NLF  -  is  allowed  to 
vote  or  run  for  office.  During  the  last 
National  Assembly  election  42  persons 
were  disqualified  for  the  race  because 
of  “pre-communist  views.”  And,  of 
course,  any  real  partisan  of  the  NLF 
would  not  even  attempt  to  register. 

Few  doubted  that  Thieu  would 
win  his  50  per  cent  of  the  plebicite., 
Nothing  much  was  at  stake  in  the 
election.  The  voter  could  not  decide 
on  the  real  issues  in  South  Vietnam  — 
the  issues  of  peace,  of  coalition 
government,  of  the  presence  of  for¬ 
eign  troops.  But  The  South  Vietnam¬ 
ese,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  are 
subject  to  pressure  on  the  matter  of 
voting  and  it  was  always  doubtful 
that  the  election  boycott  called  by 
Thieu’s  opposition  would  prove  a 
success. 

As  one  man  in  Hau  Nghia  province 
said,  “If  I  don’t  have  the  comer  cut 
off  my  voting  card,  then  the  police 
will  ask  why  I  didn’t  vote.  That  would 
make  many  problems.” 


XANZADU 


Brothers  and  Sisters, 

I  must  apologize.  XANZADU  will  not  be  open 
until  Tuesday  October  12,  1:00  pm. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Diane  and  I  have  gone  to 
that  great  wonderland  of  crafts  in  New  Mexico, 

So,  while  you’re  waiting  for  us  to  return  with 
the  goodies  (good  priced  goodies).  Register  to 
Vote. 

The  city  and  school  board  elections  are  less  than 
a  month  off.  Maybe  we  can’t  change  the  world, 
but  then  the  world  can’t  keep  us  from  trying.  Not 
anymore. 

There ’re  too  many  of  us  now.  The  blacks,  the 
browns.  The  freaks.  Too  many  good  people  who  ve 
been  underground  too  long. 

Open  your  eyes  and  vote  carefully. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Pauley/Mayor 


2045  W.  Alabama  ( 7 1 3  >  529-2563  Houston  77006 
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by  Saundra  Wrye 

The  sacred  texts  say  that  during  each  cycle  of  cosmic  inaction  (called  the 
Night  of  Brahman),  there  exists  but  One.  It  becomes  many  by  an  act  of  will: 
“Aham  bahu  syam-May  I  be  many.” 

In  Tantrik  ritual,  this  fust  act  of  generation  or  “shining  forth”  is  symbolized 
by  a  grain  of  gram.  The  gram  consists  of  a  partially  divided  seed,  enveloped  by  a 
thin  sheath  or  husk.  One  side  of  the  seed  represents  the  male  principle  and  the 
other  side  the  female.  At  first  the  seed,  although  cleft,  is  of  one  substance,  and 
joined  together  in  a  single  body.  Then,  as  generation  occurs,  the  surrounding 
shell  bursts  andnew  life  stirs,  reaching  toward  the  light.  Such  is  the  bipolar  pro¬ 
cess  of  creation,  from  the  most  microscopic  cell  to  the  biggest  star. 

Custodians  of  the  ancient  wisdom  declare  that  everything  in  creation  is  thus 
divided  into  positive  and  negative,  male  and  female,  passive  and  active,  electric 
and  magnetic,  or  most  simply,  Yin  and  Yang. 

Your  own  body,  for  example,  is  divisible  into  two  halves,  each  with  its  own 
polarity:  muscles,  limbs,  bones,  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  —  all  come  in  pairs. 
Even  the  brain  has  two  hemispheres.  While  you  have  but  one  heart,  it  is  also 
divided  into  right  and  left  sections.  The  same  is  true  of  other  internal  organs. 
Structurally,  each  has  two  halves,  united  at  a  central  line. 

The  feminine  or  negative  side  is  passive,  but  magnetic;  it  attracts  to  itself,  ab¬ 
sorbs  and  stores  up  potential  energy.  But  bring  it  into  proper  contact  with  the 
positive  or  masculine  side  of  nature,  and  a  reaction  occurs;  power  is  generated. 
Life  is  created.  The  identity  of  masculine-feminine  polarity  is  as  explicit  as  the 
rotation-revolution  of  the  earth  we  live  on.  That  same  reaction  causes  the  earth 
to  spin,  crops  to  grow,  or  an  atom  bomb  to  explode.  The  simple  reunion  of 
divided  poles. 

“What  is  here  is  elsewhere. 

What  is  not  here  is  nowhere.’’  Vishvasara  Tantra 
He  who  realizes  the  truth  of  the  Body  can  then  know  the  truth  of  the  Universe. 

In  Hindu  mythology  the  first  person  was  named  Purusha.  He  came  out  of 
nowhere  and  was  as  big  as  two  people  put  together.  Purusha  is  Sanscrit  for  Per¬ 
son.  Person  looked  around  him  into  nothing,  the  darkness,  and  was  afraid.  He 
reasoned,  what  have  I  to  fear,  there  is  nothing  else  but  myself.  Then  he  felt  lone¬ 
ly  —  for  surely  there  was  no  one  but  himself  —  and  he  felt  no  delight.  And  in  his 
despair  he  divided.  From  his  Self  came  his  spouse,  and  he  said,  “We  are  thus 
(each  of  us)  like  half  a  shell.”  Therefore  the  void  which  was  there,  is  filled  by  the 
wife.  He  embraced  her,  and  men  were  bom.  She  thought,  “How  can  he  embrace 
me,  after  having  produced  me  from  himself?  1  shall  hide  myself.” 

She  then  became  a  cow,  the  other  became  a  bull  and  embraced  her,  and  hence 
cows  were  born.  The  one  became  a  mare,  the  other  a  stallion;  the  one  a  male  ass, 
the  other  a  female  ass.  He  embraced  her,  and  hence  one-hoofed  animals  were 
bom.  The  one  became  a  she-goat,  the  other  a  lie-goat;  the  one  became  a  ewe,  the 
other  a  ram.  He  embraced  her,  and  hence  goats  and  sheep  were  born.  And  thus 
he  created  everything  that  exists  in  pairs,  down  to  the  ants. 

He  knew,  “1  indeed  am  this  creation,  for  I  created  all  this.”  Hence  he  became 
the  creation,  and  he  who  knows  this  lives  in  this  his  creation.  This  story  is  from 
the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  probably  the  oldest  sacred  text  known  to  man. 

The  most  difficult  disease  to  cure  is  loss  of  sexuality.  If  man  loses  his  mas-’ 
culinity  and  woman  her  feminity,  life  becomes  unutterably  sad.  A  life  without 
passion,  emotion,  love,  adventure,  ambition,  joy,  treachery,  jealousy,  deception, 


struggle  or  competition  is  like  salt  without  taste  or  grain  without  sweetness. 

Such  a  life  is  cold,  dark  and  bleak.  Sexuality  is  the  daybreak  of  life!  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  existence  -  the  key  to  genesis.  Even  atoms,  elementary  and  nuclear 
particles,  possess  sexuality  -  in  the  form  of  attraction  and  so-called  “binding 
force.”  All  the  more  so  for  all  living  beings. 

In  this  floating  and  inconstant  world,  this  world  of  illusion,  the  source  of  all 
human  tragedy  lies  in  the  demand  for  changelessness.  Our  particular  failure  in 
the  case  of  sexuality  is  blindness  to  the  primordial  polarization  of  the  universe  it¬ 
self.  Indeed,  the  universe  is  sexual;  it  is  not  asexual.  Sexuality  permeates  every¬ 
thing.  The  antagonistic  but  complementary  (monistic)  nature  of  sexuality  is  a 
great  mystery  to  our  Modem  God,  the  scientist  (who  has  replaced  the  omni¬ 
present,  omniscient  and  omnipotent  but  outdated  God  of  former  times). 

All  misfortunes,  diseases,  tragedies,  problems,  disasters  and  crimes  result 
from  ignorance  of  sexuality  and  its  law:  dialectics.  Sexuality  is  the  essential 
secret  of  life,  of  existence,  of  being,  of  adaptability.  It  consists  of  two  forces  - 
Yin  and  Yang  —  which  are  contradictory  and  complementary.  Possessing  this 
key,  we  can  gain  awareness  of  the  fact  that  we  are  always,  knowingly  or  not,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Absolute  Peace,  Freedom  and  Justice. 

Man  represents  Yang  and  woman  represents  Yin.  Man  is  active,  aggressive, 
destructive,  greedy  and  eager  for  possession.  Woman  is  passive,  receptive,  creat¬ 
ive,  generous  and  eager  to  be  possessed.  Man  is  wild;  woman  is  refined.  She  is  far 
superior  to  him  biologically  and  physiologically. 

Men  want  to  love  all  women  who  are  feminine.  Women  are  happiest  when 
they  are  attracted  to  and  dominated  by  the  most  capable,  adventurous,  audacious 
and  ambitious  man.  A  man  who  has  neither  ambition  nor  an  adventurous  spirit 
is  a  rotting,  paltry  being:  a  slave.  Man  and  woman  choose  each  other  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  judgment  which  is  influenced  or  governed,  always  and  without  ex¬ 
ception,  by  the  search  for  opposite  traits.  This  is  the  yin-yang  law  of  affinity 
(“The  force  of  attraction  between  Yin  and  Yang  is  greater  when  the  difference 
between  them  is  greater,  and  smaller  when  it  is  smaller.”) 

Man’s  attraction  to  woman  is  most  difficult  to  control  and,  therefore,  also 
most  exciting!  The  strong  always  love  the  weak,  the  fragile  and  the  innocent. 

The  learned  love  the  foolish,  ignorant  and  silly.  Those  who  are  destructive  love 
those  who  are  constructive,  the  rich  love  the  poor,  and  so  on.  Such  t  e  the  amus¬ 
ing,  sometimes  ridiculous,  satisfactions  of  man. 

But  Eternal  Happiness  includes  love  and  hate,  strength  and  weakness,  know¬ 
ledge  and  ignorance,  destruction  and  construction,  wealth  and  poverty,  health 
and  sickness.  So,  in  order  to  be  strongly  unified,  a  husband  and  wife  must  poss¬ 
ess  antagonistic  qualities. 

Life  is  paradoxical.  All  that  is  created  is  later  destroyed.  Eels  lay  millions  of 
eggs,  which  are  later  eaten  by  other  fish.  Men  produce  billions  of  sperm  cells,  all 
except  one  of  which  die  out  before  reaching  the  goaL  “But  this  doesn  t  make 
sense;  it’s  not  fair,”  you  say.  “Wrong,”  1  answer.  Life  is  paradoxicaL  Everything 
possesses  a  double  structure.  “Fair  is  foul;  and  foul  is  fair.  (Shakespeare)  To 
love  and  to  hate  are  synonyms.  A  courageous  man  does  not  know  courage.  Very 
often  a  man  kills  the  woman  he  loves  most. 

These  concepts  may  seem  difficult  to  comprehend  at  first  glance;  but  they 
are  actually  very  simple,  because  they  are  mere  reflections  of  the  two  antagonis- 
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Bacon’s 
Arrest 
Illegal 

A  federal  appeals  court  ruled  last 
week  that  19-year  old  Leslie  Bacon, 
antiwar  activist,  was  illegally  arrested 
last  April  27  as  a  “material  witness” 
in  the  March  1  bombing  of  the  nation¬ 
al  Capitol. 

The  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  granted  Bacon’s  petition  of 
habeas  corpus  and  ordered  her  arrest 
warrant  quashed. 

The  court  said  that  the  warrant 
issued  for  her  arrest,  which  was  order¬ 
ed  by  Judge  George  Boldt  in  Seattle 
last  April  22,  was  illegal  since  it  assum¬ 
ed  without  proper  basis  that  Leslie 
would  not  answer  a  subpoena. 

The  court  went  on  to  rule  that  a 
proper  arrest  warrant  must  be  based 
on  probable  cause  that  testimony  of 
the  witness  is  material  and  that  it 
would  be  “impractical”  to  use  a 
subpoena. 

The  first  test  can  be  met  by  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  but  the 
second  must  be  based  on  sufficient 
facts,  the  court  ruled. 

“Mere  assertion  will  not  do,”  the 
appelate  court  said.  “As  a  basis  for 
Bacon’s  arrest  the  warrant  was  invalid. 

“The  question  becomes  whether 
those  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
warrant  'a  man  of  reasonable  caution 
in  the  belief  that  the  requirement  of 
impracticality  had  been  met.  We  hold 
that  they  are  not,”  the  opinion  said. 

“This  opportunity  is  granted  to 
most  witnesses  and  the  showing  in 
the  present  case  does  not  justify  deny¬ 
ing  Bacon  the  same  opportunity.” 
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Leslie  was  arrested  at  her  house  in 
Washington,  D.C.  during  the  Mayday 
activities  and  taken  to  Seattle  to 
answer  questions  about  the  bombing. 

She  testified  for  several  days  but 
later  refused  to  answer  more  questions. 
She  was  granted  “limited”  immunity 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  William  Good¬ 
win  and  again  ordered  to  testify.  She 
refused  to  testify  again  and  was  held 
in  contempt. 

Her  attorneys  also  appealed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  limited  im¬ 
munity,  but  the  circuit  court,  in  a 
ruling  June  24,  denied  those  con¬ 
tentions. 

While  in  custody  in  Seattle,  Leslie 
was  also  charged  with  conspiring  to 
make  firearms  and  incendiary  bombs 
in  connection  /ith  an  attempted 
bombing  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  New  York  City  last  December. 

Soldier 
Charged  in 
Fragging 

FORT  ORD,  Calif.  (LNS)  -  The 
Army  has  charged  a  black  soldier  with 
murder  by  fragmentation  bomb  of 
two  Army  officers  in  Vietnam. 

Charges  against  Pvt.  Billy  Dean 
Smith,  23,  stem  from  a  fregmentation 
grenade  explosion  on  March  15,  1971, 
in  Bien  Hoa,  South  Vietnam.  The 
blast  killed  two  lieutenants  and 
wounded  a  third.  The  murder  charges, 
and  a  number  of  secondary  charges, 
were  brought  against  Smith  by  the 
Criminal  Intelligence  Division. 

Smith,  igho  is  against  the  war  and 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  Vietnam,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  troublemaker  by  some  of  his. 


superior  officers.  His  attorneys,  Ken 
Cloke  and  Luke  McKissack,  think  that 
Smith  is  bein§  framed.  They  have  re¬ 
quested  that  the  Army  send  a  defense 
team  to  Bien  Hoa  for  a  first-hand 
investigation  of  the  incident. 

Smith  has  written  an  open  letter 
asking  for  support:  “I  feel  that  the 
Army  will  not  win  their  case  against 
me,  because  they  don’t  have  any 
■ridence  against  me.  But,  nevertheless, 
they  will  try  to  hang  me  and  1  want 
the  people  to  be  aware  of  the  case  and 
my  trial.” 

Please  send  defense  contributions 
to  Billy  Dean  Smith  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee,  Suite  521,  6430  Sunset  Boule¬ 
vard,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 

White 

Panther 

Denied 

Bond 

DETROIT  (LNS)  -  The  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  denied  a  motion  Sept. 
22  to  release  John  Sinclair  on  bond 
pending  a  hearing  on  his  appeal.  Sin¬ 
clair,  chairman  of  the  Rainbow 
People’s  Party  (formerly  the  White 
Panther  Party),  has  served  two  years 
of  a  10  year  sentence  for  possession  of 
one  marijuana  cigaret. 

The  court  had  already  agreed  on 
Aug.  30  to  hear  Sinclair’s  appeal. 

Members  of  the  RPP  expressed 
shock  at  the  decision,  but  said  they 
would  continue  their  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  free  the  chairman  of  their 
organization.  Defense  attorney  Buck 
Davis  said  more  attention  would  have 
to  focus  on  the  governor’s  office  to 
commute  Sinclair’s  sentence.  Sinclair 
has  already  served  more  than  nine 
times  the  maximum  penalty  under 
the  governor’s  new  marijuana  law 
presently  pending  before  the  state 
legislature. 

Postcards  addressed  to  Gov.  Mili- 
ken,  asking  that  Sinclair’s  sentence  be 
commuted,  are  available  in  any  quant¬ 
ity  from  office  of  the  Fifth  Estate, 
Detroit’s  underground  newspaper. 
Send  a  stamped  self-addressed  enve¬ 
lope  to  4403  Second  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  48201.  Literature  on  the  case 
can  be  obtained  or  contributions  given 
to  the  Free  John  Committee,  715  E. 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Prisons : 
Beatings 
Continue 

The  killings  have  stopped,  tor  the 
time  being,  at  Attica  Prison  in  New 
York  and  San  Quentin  in  California, 
but  the  melody  lingers  on,  according 
to  reports  from  Liberation  News 
Service.  “George  Jackson’s  body  lies 
a  ‘rotting  in  his  grave/  The  revolution¬ 
ary  soldiers  are  a  ‘rotting  in  their 
cells,”  goes  the  charming  ditty  (haunt¬ 
ing  ballad?)  now  being  sung  to  San 
Quentin  prisoners  by  their  guards. 

According  to  reports  filtering  out 
from  San  Quentin,  the  beatings  of 
prisoners  go  on,  but  their  frequency 
is  reduced.  A  return  to  normal  prison 
life. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  San 
Quentin  violence,  Dept,  of  Correc¬ 
tions  Chief  Raymond  Procunier  warn¬ 
ed  that  new  rules  would  be  instituted 
limiting  the  access  of  prisoners  to  out¬ 
side  help  -  whether  of  a  psychological, 
political  or  legal  nature.  These  rules 
have  now  taken  effect.  Only  “lawyers 
of  record”  (lawyers  who  have  defend¬ 
ed  the  prisoner  in  court)  may  enter 
the  prison  for  interviews.  This  effect¬ 
ively  denies  outside  legal  aid  to  any 
prisoner  who  has  gotten  a  new  lawyer 
since  his  trial  (if  he  had  a  trial)  or  who 
has  been  in  prison  long  enough  to 
have  lost  contact  with  his  attorney. 

Friends  and  relatives  who  try  to 
visit  a  prisoner  are  either  harassed  or 
(in  the  majority  of  cases)  simply 
denied  permission  for  the  visit.  When 
a  prisoner  is  taken  for  a  visit  with 
friends  or  lawyer,  he  is  led  to  the 
visiting  room  in  chains  by  a  guard  who 
stands  three  feet  behind  him  for  the 
duration  of  the  interview. 

The  kind  of  treatment  prisoners 
are  being  subjected  to  beyond  the 
view  of  their  visitors  is  summed  up  in 
this  excerpt  from  an  affidavit  signed 
by  the  27  prisoners  of  the  San  Quen¬ 
tin  Adjustment  Center  and  sent  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court: 

“Our  lives  are  threatened  daily, 
such  as,  we  will  be  poisoned,  we  will 
be  gassed,  we  will  never  leave  the 
Adjustment  Center  alive,  there  will 
be  no  court  for  us,  lawyers  cannot 
help  us  because  they  (lawyers)  will 
be  killed  along  with  us,  etc.,  etc.  The 


Mexican  Stu( 


by  Alfred  S.  Hopkins 

MEXICO  CITY  (DNSI)  -  A  para-military  group  of  former  policemen  and 
unemployed  ruffians  has  escaped  government  indictment  despite  claims  that 
they  killed  at  least  38  persons  during  a  public  protest  in  Mexico  City  on  June 
10  this  past  summer. 

Known  as  Los  Hokones,  or  “The  Hawks,”  the  band  of  approximately  1,000 
men  have  been  named  in  a  report  entitled  “Conclusions  of  the  Student  Com¬ 
mission  of  Investigations  and  Information,”  released  on  Aug.  28. 

(According  to  informed  sources  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  report  is  unofficial 
in  nature,  but  provides  information  linking  Los  flolcones  with  the  municipal 
government  of  Mexico  City,  from  whose  budget  the  band  has  now  been  remov¬ 
ed.  Although  denied  by  American  officials  in  Washington,  the  student  report 
also  charges  that  the  United  States  had  a  hand  in  the  training  of  the  Hokones.) 

An  official  investigation  into  the  incident  ordered  by  President  Luis  Eche- 
verria  and  undertaken  by  the  Attorney  General,  Julio  Sanchez  Vargas,  allegedly 
found  no  evidence  against  the  Holcones.  Vargas  quietly  resigned  on  Aug.  20. 

His  successor,  Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada,  stated  that  the  investigation  would  be 
continued,  but  added  that  “we  don’t  know  exactly  what  to  do,”  giving  rise  to 
the  feeling  here  that  the  Mexican  government  is  attempting  to  whitewash  the 
whole  affair. 

According  to  the  student  commission  report,  the  Holcones  were  created  by 
former  Mexico  City  Mayor  Alfonso  Corona  del  Rosal  and  recruited  and  trained 


chains  and  handcuffs  are  always  put 
on  tight  when  we  go  on  our  visits  and 
we’re  always  beaten  and  spit  upon. 

“This  type  of  treatment  goes  on 
every  day  and  they’re  trying  to  reduce 
us  to  the  lowest  term.  We  realize  that 
we’re  at  their  mercy,  but  as  proud 
slaves,  there  is  so  much  we  will  stand 
in  order  to  maintain  our  dignity  as 
men.  In  this  type  of  atmosphere,  there 
will  be  more  conflict.  As  you  know 
we  are  up  against  the  greatest  odds, 
and  will  come  out  on  the  short  end.” 

A  similar  situation  prevails  at 
Attica,  although  there  have  been  no 
reports  of  physical  beatings  since  the 
first  week  after  the  rebellion  there 
was  crushed.  It  now  seems  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  any  of  the  28  prisoner 
demands  for  reform  which  had  been 
previously  accepted  by  the  New  York 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  will  be 
implemented  in  the  near  future.  Many 
of  the  demands  require  legislative 
approval.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
the  man  who  could  influence  the  New 
York  legislature  to  initiate  and  pass 
the  legislation,  refused  to  come  to 
Attica  to  discuss  those  possibilities  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  and  has 
shown  equal  reluctance  to  listen  to 
prisoners  since  then. 

The  hard  situation  of  Attica  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  aftermath  was  described  by 
Elliot  Wilk  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  who  recently  spent  two  weeks 
at  Attica  interviewing  prisoners. 

“You  really  can’t  get  a  picture 
about  what  they  [guards]  are  doing 
to  them  [prisoners)  now,  of  how 
horrible  the  situation  is  and  how 
much  they’re  trying  to  break  them. 
And  how  badly  they’re  trying  to 
create  an  incident  so  they’ll  have  an 
excuse  to  murder  them:  constant  ver¬ 
bal  threats,  keeping  the  windows  clos¬ 
ed,  coming  around  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning  with  a  group  of  guards, 
talking  about  the  niggers  that  are 
soon  going  to  die  and  should  have 
died  before,  threatening  them  in  every 
way  imaginable. 

“Inmates  are  threatened  repeatedly. 
Whereas  the  racism  of  the  guards  was 
covert  before  in  most  cases,  it  is  now 
quite  open.  The  word  nigger  was  used 
quite  freely  and  is  still  being  used 
quite  freely.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
are  afraid  that  the  guards  are  going  to 
pull  another  George  Jackson  and  kill 
as  many  people  as  they  choose.” 

“What  is  happening  now  is  that  the 
guards  are  calling  the  black  people 
‘black  niggers,’  the  white  people 
‘white  niggers,’  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  ‘Puerto  Rican  niggers.’  It  is 
becoming  very  clear  to  the  whites, 
blacks  and  browns  inside  that  they  are 
all  niggers  in  the  eyes  of  the  guards.” 


Detroit : 
Nixon 
Favors 
Profit 

DETROIT  (LNS)  —  At  a  speech  to 
a  group  of  businessmen  in  Cobo  Hall 
recently,  President  Richard  Milhous 
Nixon  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
Profit.  Apparently  the  President  was 
no  longer  sure  that  such  a  position 
would  elicit  only  applause  from  his 
public.  Elaborate  (and  expensive) 
security  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  government  in  response  to  an 
expected  demonstration  called  by  the 
AFL-CIO  to  protest  Nixon’s  new 
economic  policy  and  the  Indochina 
war.  The  demonstration  did  come  off: 
and  it  came  off  big. 

Detroit  is  a  Democratic  labor  city, 
a  largely  black  city,  and  a  town  that  is 
feeling  the  economic  crisis  as  strongly 
as  anywhere,  or  more  so. 

But  the  United  Auto  Workers ' 
(UAW)  and  the  Teamsters  Union 
suddenly  both  declined  to  go  along 
with  the  AFL-CIO  march,  even  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  anti-freeze 
leaflets  were  being  printed  up  for 
distribution  in  Detroit. 

Apparently  UAW  president  Leon¬ 
ard  Woodcock  had  decided  that  it  was 
not  the  moment  to  offend  the  Chief 
Executive;  one  inside  report  says  that 
the  UAW  leader  had  received  personal 
presidential  assurance  that  the  union’s 
upcoming  wage  increase  would  not  be 
blocked  by  Nixon  when  the  current 
wage-freeze  period  of  90  days  ends  — 
in  return  for  cooling  vocal  labor 
opposition  to  the  whole  Nixon  plan. 

Nixon  got  his  own  assurance,  and 
the  UAW,  representing  Detroit’s  en¬ 
ormous  auto  industry,  did  not  turn 
out  in  force  (as  a  concession  to  the 
labor  movement,  however,  Woodcock 
personally  boycotted  the  Economic 
Club  dinner). 

But  5,000  people  did  turn  out. 
Dozens  of  recently  laid-off  workers 
from  various  plants,  who  couldn’t  be 
helped  by  their  union;  workers  carry¬ 
ing  the  picket  signs  of  strikes  that 
have  gone  on  in  spite  of  the  Nixon 
administration’s  urgent  pleas;  mem¬ 
bers  of  dissident  caucuses  within  the 
UAW  and  the  Teamsters.  And  along 


with  these  men  and  women  (mostly 
older,  straight-looking  people,  some 
carrying  American  flags)  marched 
hundreds  of  black  people  of  all  ages 
and  classes,  middle-aged  teachers  in 
suits  from  Highland  Park  and  Grosse 
Pointe,  freaky  and  not-so-freaky  coll¬ 
ege  and  high  school  kids,  veteran  anti¬ 
war  activists,  welfare  mothers,  tele¬ 
phone  workers,  secretaries,  anyone 
with  a  deep-felt  political  gripe  about 
Nixon  and  America. 

Some  observers  in  the  local  straight 
media  called  it  a  mismatched  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  anyone  with  a 
“grudge,”  unable  to  conceive  of  an 
on-going  working  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  blacks,  freaks,  older  people 
and  white  workers.  Nevertheless,  it 
appeared  to  be  quite  real,  and  friendlv 

They  all  managed  to  chant  “1,2,  3, 
4,  we  don’t  want  your  dirty  war!” 
together,  and  there  were  no  incidents 
of  friction.  Nor  were  the  wage  freeze 
and  the  war  their  only  targets.  The 
murder  of  the  Attica  prisoners,  re¬ 
pressive  abortion  laws,  and  the  recent 
killing  of  local  blacks  by  a  special 
Detroit  police  squad  aimed  at  fighting 
"crime  in  the  streets”  (a  major  prob¬ 
lem  here)  were  among  the  many  other 
grievances  giving  rise  to  chants  and 
picket  signs. 

But  most  of  the  animosity  was 
directed  at  Nixon,  somewhere  in  the 
bowels  of  the  gleaming  glass  and 


aluminum  hall,  and  at  the  spiffily- 
dressed  ••  'oles  arriving  in  their  limou¬ 
sines  for  ..  -inner. 

One  f  isheil  sinessman  turned 
to  a  repo  i.ir  just  be.  re  entering  the 
hall  and  smiled.  “I  ask  you,  is  this 
news?  Everywhere  you  go,  it’s  the 
same  thing  . . .” 

Still  smiling,  he  went  to  dinner, 
where  there  was  other  evidence  that 
this  was  not  quite  the  same  thing.  In¬ 
side  the  dining  room,  the  hundreds  of 
Captains  of  Industry  and  their  guests 
were  served  their  food  by  150  wait¬ 
resses,  all  of  whom  wore  “Freeze  the 
freeze!”  badges,  and  all  of  whom 
joined  the  picket  line  after  dinner. 

The  demonstrators  and  the  diners 
did  have  one  thing  in  common  —  they 
all  wanted  to  know  what  Nixon  would 
say  about  Phase  Two  of  the  freeze, 
when  the  90-day  period  is  up  on 
Nov.  1 5. 

The  freeze  is  on  indefinitely  now, 
Nixon  told  the  businessmen,  who 
applauded  warmly.  And,  of  course, 
there  will  be  no  freeze  on  profits:  “I 
am  for  profit,  because  profits  mean 
more  jobs,”  the  president  explained 
to  Industry.  Meanwhile,  the  laid-off 
workers  and  picketers  outside  Cobo 
Hall  carried  colorful  picket  signs  re¬ 
minding  Nixon  that  unemployment 
continues  to  skyrocket. 


lents  Blame  Police  Gangs 


by  Col.  Manuel  Diaz  Escobar  Figueroa,  sub-director  of  General  Services  of  the 
Federal  District.  They  had  army  officer  instructors,  who,  tike  Escobar,  had  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere. 

The  Holcones  were  recruited  from  persons  under  Escobar’s  command,  as  well 
as  among  delinquents,  and  were  paid  from  $5  to  $12  a  day,  depending  on  the 
effectiveness  of  their  actions.  They  first  appeared  in  the  wake  of  the  violent 
repression  of  the  1968  Student  Movement  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Tres  Culturas  in 
Mexico  City,  when  troops  and  police  fired  on  a  rally  and  killed  about  a  dozen 
persons  according  to  witnesses. 

The  report  accuses  the  Holcones  of  carrying  out  machinegun  raids  against 
schools  and  of  dividing  themselves  into  four  groups  to  terrorize  students:  Los 
Charros,  Los  Holcones,  Los  Acuarios,  and  the  Poncho  Villa  group  working  with¬ 
in  educational  institutions. 

Until  recently  the  members  of  these  groups  were  trained  at  four  camps  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Federal  District  -  San  Juan  de  Aragon,  Nuevo  Chapullepec,  Villa 
Olimpica  and  another  secret  location. 

The  June  10  demonstration  was  the  first  public  protest  in  the  capital  since 
EcheverriWssumed  office  last  year,  and  was  designed  to  test  his  announced 
plan  of  “an  opening  towards  democracy.”  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  rebuff 
to  a  “reformist”  faction  that  maintained  that  the  student  struggle  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  educational  reform. 

More  radical  students  in  the  capital  consider  the  government’s  pacifying 
moves  as  political  gimmicks.  One  student  leader  told  this  reporter  that,  “the 
mere  exchange  of  office  heads.won’t  do  anything  because  what  we  need  is  a 
revolution  that  will  do  away  with  this  corrupt  system.” 


The  government  apparently  thought  that  the  “reformist”  faction  would 
dominate  and  make  the  June  10  protest  insignificant.  But  the  opposite  hap¬ 
pened  because  the  students  wanted  to  express  their  open  support  for  a  student 
movement  in  Monterrey,  workers’  strikes,  union  democracy  and  freedom  for 
all  political  prisoners. 

The  students  were  joined  by  textile  and  Adams  Chicle  (chewing  gum)  work¬ 
ers,  filling  the  Avenida  Mexico-Tacuba  with  15,000  to  20,000  people.  Just  as 
the  march  got  underway,  “civilians”  rushed  out  from  behind  police  cars  and 
attacked  the  demonstrators  with  clubs  and  chains. 

Forced  back  by  the  demonstrators,  the  civilians  -  identified  as  Holcones  by 
students  and  journalists  -  came  back  again  with  the  protection  of  teargas  bombs. 
Armed  with  everything  from  pistols  to  machineguns  -  all  military  issue  -  they 
then  opened  fire. 

One  student,  who  for  fear  of  reprisals  refused  to  be  identified,  said  he  man¬ 
aged  to  enter  the  area  where  the  police  and  Holcones  stood  because  he  had  an 
official  identification  card.  He  said  he  heard  police  officers  tell  the  civilian- 
dressed  Holcones  that  “the  more  deaths  the  better.” 

Besides  the  38  persons  killed  in  the  four  hour  shooting,  the  student  report 
also  cites  that  62  individuals  disappeared  or  were  unaccounted  for  after  the  in¬ 
cident. 

Recent  reports  of  a  similar  para-military  group  called  La  Banda  in  the  Dom¬ 
inican  Republic  seem  to  imply  a  growing  trend  in  Latin  American  countries  to 
rely  on  gangs  of  toughs  to  do  the  dirty  work  for  local  police  unable  or  unwil¬ 
ling  to  use  the  more  violent  methods. 
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Films: 
The  Hired 
Hand 


Directed  by  Peter  Fonda;  produced 
by  William  Hayward ;  written  by  Alan 
Sharp:  With  Peter  Fonda, 

Warren  Oates  and  Verna  Bloom.  A 
Pando  Co.  production;  a  Universal 
Picture  in  Technicolor.  At  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Theatre. 

The  Hired  Hand  is  a  contrast  of 
excess  and  scarcity.  The  photography 
is  so  beautiful  that  a  couple  of  times 
I  actually  felt  a  cold  damp  country 
morning  with  the  sparkle  and  fresh 
smells  that  are  sharply  nostalgic  for 
any  city  dweller  who  remembers  the 
country. 

But  the  pretty,  pretty  pictures  just 
go  on  and  on  until  you  forget  what’s 


supposed  to  be  happening  on  the 
screen,  especially  in  the  first  half  of 
this  moody  meant-to-be-haunting  film. 
A  good  thing  is  ruined  by  excess, 
however.  The  photography  runs  the 
gamut  from  slow  motion  to  disolves 
to  supenmposition  to  frozen  stills, 
and  at  times  1  really  wasn’t  sure  what 
I  was  looking  at. 

Peter  Fonda  plays  Harry-who- 
wants-to-go-home-again  after  six  years 
of  bumming  around  with  his  saddle 
pal  Archie.  On  their  way  home  (Arch 
is  going  along  too)  a  third  pal,  the  Kid, 
is  shot  down  in  an  adobe  bar  by  a  real 
meanie  who  finds  the  kid  in  bed  with 
his  Mexican  wife.  So  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Harry  and  Arch  shoot  the  meanie 
through  both  feet  and  proceed  on 
their  journey  with  the  score  settled 
(so  they  think). 

They  make  it  to  the  little  ranch 
house  and  wife  and  child;  Harry  over¬ 
comes  his  wife’s  objections  to  his 
return  by  offering  to  be  her  “hired 
hand.”  After  a  few  days  (or  weeks, 
who  can  tell)  of  hard  work  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  bam  with  Harry,  Arch 
decides  it’s  time  for  him  to  move  on 
to  California  to  see  the  ocean.  Hannah, 
the  wife,  is  all  for  it  and  explains  to 
Harry  that  he  must  let  his  old  pal 


(representing  his  life  of  freedom)  go  if 
be  intends  to  stay  with  her.  So  Arch 
ndes  off  into  the  sunset  and  Harry 
moves  into  the  house  with  Hannah. 

But  the  idyllic  life  doesn’t  last  very 
long,  because,  for  some  dumb  reason 
Arch  rides  right  back  to  the  adobe 
bar  and  gets  kidnapped  by  the  meanie 
with  the  shot  feet.  Meanie  cuts  off 
one  of  Arch’s  fingers  and  sends  it  to 
Harry,  who  of  course  rides  after  Arch 
into  the  sunset.  Then  there’s  the  in¬ 
evitable  shoot-out  which  ends  with 
Arch  bringing  Harry’s  horse  home  to 
Hannah.  Proving,  I  guess,  that  you 
can’t  go  home  again. 

Warren  Oates  as  Arch  is  perfect 
and  Hannah  would  be,  except  for  an 
accent  which  is  strangely  Californian. 
Peter  Fonda,  who  says  almost  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  entire  film,  is  red  eyed  and 
pale  with  nothing  about  him  suggest¬ 
ing  the  saddle  bum  character  he’s 
playing. 

There’s  more  than  enough  beautiful 
camera  work  and  just  enough  haunt¬ 
ing  nostalgic  music,  but  not  nearly 
enough  of  anything  else  in  The  Hired 
Hand. 

_  Pearl  Chason 
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One  Day  in 
the  Life  of 
IVAN 

DENISOVITCH 


The  film  version  of  Alexander 
Selzhenitsyn’s  One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisov  itch  begins  with  a  vision 
of  the  night  lights  of  a  Siberian  work 
camp  seen  from  far  away,  rocking 
back  and  forth  as  if  isolated  at  sea. 
Slowly  the  camera  moves  in,  the  camp 
becomes  stabilized  on  the  frozen 
ground  that  it  occupies  and  the  story 
of  a  typical  day,  perhaps  even  a  good 
one,  in  the  prison  life  of  a  simple 
Russian  carpenter  Ivan  Denisovitch, 
begins  to  unfold.  The  image  of  the 
prison  camp  as  a  small  boat  tossing  in 
the  black  is  an  evocative  and  memor¬ 
able  one,  one  that  reflects  in  part  both 
the  curious  strength  and  weaknesses 
of  this  ambitious  and  flawed  film. 

Photographed  by  Swedish  cinema¬ 
tographer  Sven  Nykvist  in  the  north¬ 
ern  wastes  of  Norway  where  temper¬ 
atures  actually  reached  as  low  as  40 
degrees  below  zero,  the  entire  film  is 
a  powerful  visual  experience,  captur¬ 
ing  in  painstaking  detail  a  desolately 
beautiful  landscape  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  Roving  restlessly  over  Per  Schab’s 
stark,  weathered  and  intricately  de¬ 
tailed  settings,  and  reinforced  by  a 
forceful  and  dissonant  musical  score 
by  Arne  Nordheim,  the  camera  re¬ 
cords  not  only  the  smallest  agonies 
and  privations  which  compose  the  al¬ 
most  unbearable  conditions  of  the 
Stalinist  work  camps,  but  also  the 
poetry  of  human  souls  struggling  to 
maintain  the  most  basic  human  values. 

But  it  is  in  precisely  the  aural  and 
visual  fascination  of  the  picture  that 
much  of  the  Russian  soul  of  Ivan 
Denisovitch  and  his  one  day  are  lost. 
It  seems  as  though  the  director  Casper 
Wrede  had  not  completely  trusted 
the  simple  power  of  Solzhenitsyn’s 
story  in  Ronald  Harwood’s  very  faith¬ 
ful  translation,  and  had  enlisted  the 
very  finest  possible  production  staff 
to  further  enlarge  and  interpret  the 
work.  The  resulting  film  is  a  fragment¬ 
ed  and  beautiful  film  which  arrest- 
ingly  explores  the  borders  of  Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn’s  tale  but  neglects  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  simple  and  personal 
story  which  the  -  enplay  and  the 
novel  tell. 

The  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
camerawork,  the  extensive  and  ex¬ 
pressive  score,  the  finely  executed 
settings  interpret  very  well  separate 
meanings  which  the  work  suggests, 
but  in  doing  so  they  almost  com¬ 
pletely  overpower  the  simplicity  and 
the  straightforwardness  of  the  story’s 
narrative,  and  choke  the  most  pro¬ 
found  observations  which  lie  at  its 
core.  The  small  and  fugitive  pleasures 
which  Ivan  finds,  the  tiny  events 
which  become  invested  with  deep 
personal  meaning,  the  subtle  ways  in 
which  Ivan  manages  to  retain  any 
sense  of  personal  worth  are  lost  in  a 
spectacle  that  communicates  poetic 
expressions  of  the  feeling  of  the  story 
while  robbing  us  of  the  actual  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  events  which  produce  the 
feeling. 

About  halfway  through  the  film 
feelings  of  simultaneous  guilt  and  bore¬ 
dom  began  to  set  in  on  me.  The  guilt 
because  I  realized  that  1  should  per¬ 
haps  be  bored,  that  the  agony  of 
existence  for  the  prisoners  was  in  the 
inescapable  repetition,  boredom,  as 
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well  as  in  the  cruelty.  Guilty  also  be¬ 
cause  the  quality,  the  good  taste  of 
the  screenplay,  the  visual  imagery,  all 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  production 
were  unquestionable.  1  looked  for 
clues.  I  felt  a  distant  and  aloof  beauty, 
not  the  strong  cold  force  of  the  novel. 

1  was  struck  by  an  observation 
made  by  the  scenes  in  which  the 
cultured  Muscovite  prisoners  talk 
fervently  about  the  news  and  reviews 
of  plays  and  concerts  they  receive  in 
their  few  and  long  outdated  letters, 
and  argue  such  things  as  the  genius  of 
Eiserisfcin.  !f  seemed  that  the  director 
had  expresscH  a  Muscovite  cultural 
fascination  w.~.  .ae  novel  rather  than 
the  simple  and  urgent  starkness  of  the 
prison  life  which  Solzhenitsyn  had 
himself  actually  suffered  .  .  .The 
whole  approach  to  the  film  with  its 
elaborate  and  precious  examination  of 
textures  and  details,  landscapes,  its 
musical  underscoring,  seems  just  as 
irrelevant  to  a  story  whose  poetry 
lies  in  simplicity,  silences,  poverty 
and  powerful  human  insight:  as  the 
irrelevance  of  culture,  class  distinction, 
and  social  status  are  to  the  Muscovite 
prisoners  in  a  world  that  had  stripped 
them  of  all  meaning. 

As  in  so  many  films  depicting 
Russian  life  ( Doctor  Zhivago,  The 
Sea  Gull,  The  Fixer,  The  Brothers 
Karamazov),  a  generalized  poetry  has 
substituted  for  real  passion.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  narrative  from  the  novel  are 
interspersed  throughout  the  film,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  words,  the 
directness  of  feeling  which  they  ex¬ 
press,  betray  the  amorality  of  the 
cinematic  vision  which  places  equal 
value  on  each  frame,  each  isolated 
moment.  It  becomes  clear  that  two 
languages  are  being  spoken. 

One  of  the  most  serious  injustices 
of  the  off-balanced  approach  to  the 
work  that  does  no  credit  to  the  simple 
and  genuine  performance  of  Tom 
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Courtenay  as  Ivan  Denisovitch.  He  is 
one  of  England’s  finest  film  actors 
and  the  performance  comes  as  no 
surprise.  It  is  only  regrettable  the 
film,  so  caught  up  in  microscopic  de¬ 
tail  and  macrospective  perspective, 
does  not  pause  long  enough  on  the 
primitive  purity  and  the  understated 
goodness  of  his  Ivan  Denisovitch  to 
really  tell  the  story  of  his  one  day. 


The  supporting  characters  perform 
adequately  and  often  much  better  but 
the  film  suppresses  the  development 
of  the  major  subsidiary  characters  in 
favor  of  repeated  glances  at  rows  of 
dehumanized  faces  with  eyes  that 
seem  to  hide  in  sunken  sockets  from 
the  unrelenting  agony  that  lies  outside 
them. 


One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Deniso¬ 
vitch  is  a  better  film  than  any  I  can 
remember  based  on  a  major  work  of 
,  Russian  literature.  It  is  a  picture 
possessing  enormous  skill  and  sensitiv¬ 
ity  that  taken  moment  by  moment  is 
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honest  and  arresting.  But  beneath  the 
haunting  vision  of  the  rigors  of  prison 
life,  the  real  sensations  of  seeing  cold 
and  hunger,  the  isolation  that  the 
landscape  reinforces,  the  moments  of 
real  brilliance  in  Courtenay’s  perform¬ 
ance,  is  the  undernourished  skeleton 
of  a  story  that  has  been  overpowered 
by  interpretation  and  overstated 
elaboration. 

In  a  world  in  which  simple  survival 
is  fought  for  constantly,  in  which 
values  found  on  the  outside  world 
have  to  be  pared  down  to  the  few 
which  can  support  the  minimal  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  continuation  of 
life,  the  enormous  expense  at  which 
the  film  was  obviously  made  would 
doubtlessly  be  a  difficult  thing  for 
Ivan  Denisovitch  to  understand. 

—  John  Goodwin _ 

FELLINI’S 

Clowns 


THE  CLOWNS,  directed  by  Federico 
Fellini,  Screenplay  by  Fellini  &  Bern¬ 
ardino  Zapponi;  photography  in  tech¬ 
nicolor  by  Dario  Di  Palma,  Produced 
by  Elio  Scardamaglia  &  Ugo  Guerra, 
Cast  includes  Fellini,  Anita  Ekberg, 
Pierre  Etaix,  Maya  Morin,  Tristan 
Remy,  the  Orfei  Circus.  In  Italian 
with  English  subtitles.  Rated  G  at  the 
Park  III. 


“1  try  to  forget  the  circus,”  are  the 
words  of  an  old  man  who  once  was 
one  of  Europe’s  leading  clowns.  He 
speaks  to  us  in  Frederico  Fellini’s 
latest  film  The  Clowns,  now  showing 
at  the  Park  III.  The  old  clown  was 
known  professionally  as  Bario  and  at 
first  he  refused  to  meet  with  Fellini 
and  his  crew,  who  appear  throughout 
the  film.  Finally  he  is  coaxed  into 
speaking  to  them  and  we  are  presented 
with  a  touching  picture  of  an  old  man 
fighting  back  tears  as  he  remembers  a 
world  that  many  think  is  dead  ...  the 
world  of  the  clown  and  the  circus. 

The  Clowns  is  a  documentary  on 
clowns  originally  made  for  Italian 
television  and  now  expanded  to  a  full 
length  feature.  It  is  not  a  documen¬ 
tary  in  the  usual  sense,  for  it  is  a  Fel¬ 
lini  film  and  his  films  are  unique 
events  that  stun  the  senses  and  create 
a  special  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the 
viewer.  Actually,  the  film  is  a  docu¬ 
mentary  on  clowns,  and  yet  it  is  still 
more  than  this.  It  is  also  a  film  of 
images,  of  ghosts  of  the  past,  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  tears. 

This  film,  like  all  of  Fellini’s  films, 
is  very  personal.  The  film  opens 
with  a  little  boy  watching  a  circus  tent 
being  erected  outside  his  window.  The 
mysteries  and  secrets  that  the  circus 
holds  flash  by  and  soon  we  are  in  the 
small  time  traveling  circus  watching 
the  clowns  run  through  their  tricks. 
Fellini’s  clowns,  as  you  might  expect, 
are  not  cheap  imitation  BoZos  that 
one  might  find  on  a  child’s  plastic 
mug.  They  are  grotesque,  slightly  hor¬ 
rifying  images  of  man  himself  and  the 
little  boy  is  frightened  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  clowns  and  their  routine  - 


which  consist  largely  of  various  sado¬ 
masochistic  gags,  which  the  adults 
laugh  at. 

The  little  boy  turns  out  to  be  Fel¬ 
lini  and  from  this  recollection  we  are 
brought  to  the  present  as  Fellini  dic¬ 
tates  notes  to  his  script  girl  in  his 
office.  Instantly  the  scene  is  set  for 
what  will  become  the  irony  and  theme 
of  the  film.  Everywhere  Fellini  and 
his  ciew  go  in  their  search  for  a  docu¬ 
mentary  about  clowns  they  are  told 
that  the  circus  is  dying,  and,  along 
with  it,  the  clowns.  However,  in  all  of 
Fellini’s  films  life  itself  is  viewed  as  a 
circus,  and  in  this  one  Fellini  points 
out  that  clowns  will  always  be  with  us, 
for  we  are  all  at  one  time  or  another 
clowns, 

Throughout  the  film  we  are  treated 
to  bits  and  business  of  the  famous 
clowns  of  Europe,  re-created  by  Fellini. 
Interspersed  with  these  bits  are 
snatches  from  real  life.  Oftentimes 
there  are  obvious  analogies.  In  one 
particular  segment  the  “white  clowns” 

-  the  clowns  with  the  little  cone  hats 
and  elaborate  costumes  of  European 
circuses  -  are  seen  parading  into  the 
circus  ring  in  their  finest  and  most  ela¬ 
borate  costumes.  Naturally  a  rivalry 
develops  between  them  and  a  heated 
argument  begins.  Fellini  suddenly  cuts 
from  the  grotesquely  white  angry  faces 
of  the  white  clowns  in  the  circus  ring 
to  the  just  as  grotesque  faces  of  a 
group  of  men  engaged  in  a  heated  ar¬ 
gument  in  a -restaurant. 

These  are  white  clowns  out  of  make¬ 
up  and  Fellini  has  gathered  them  to 
talk  about  the  circus  and  clowns.  The 
circus  ring  and  the  restaurant  suddenly 
become  no  different.  The  men  who 
make  their  living  as  white  clowns  are 
in  a  serious  argument,  but  juxtaposed 


with  white  clowns  performing  in  a  cir¬ 

cus  ring  their  argument  evokes  laughter 
just  as  the  clown  act  causes  us  to  titter. 
Other  more  subtle  bungles  on  the  part 
of  Fellini  and  his  crew,  especially  the 
script  girl,  become  bits  and  gags.  Fel¬ 
lini  plays  jokes  on  himself  and  on  the 
audience.  The  film  is  crazy  and  in¬ 
sane,  but  it  is  beautiful. 

As .  in  all  Fellini  films  there  are 
images  of  people  and  things  that  are 
simply  breathtaking.  In  The  Clowns 
there  are  also  images  that  are  hysteri¬ 
cally  funny.  There  is  little  of  the  dark 
quality  which  one  finds  in  so  many 
Of  Fellini’s  films.  There  are  of  course 
disturbing  moments,  but  there  is  a 
warmth  about  the  film  and  a  love  that 
is  obvious.  The  clowns  become  almost 
mystic  representatives  of  man  at  his 
best  and  worst.  They  are  characters 
that  people  find  grotesque  and  com¬ 
pletely  unlike  man,  but  Fellini  shows 
us  that  clowns  are  almost  pure  reflec¬ 
tions  of  man  and  not  something  dream¬ 
ed  or  imagined. 

The  ending  is  marvelous  and  there 
is  little  more  that  I  can  say  about  the 
film  without  writing  a  novel  or  poem, 
for  Fellini’s  films  seem  to  be  more 
experiences  than  cinematic  events.  Fel¬ 
lini’s  films  are  so  unique  and  a  viewer 
enters  another  world  so  completely 
that  for  a  time  it  seems  you  have  left 
earth  and  are  traveling  in  Fellini’s  cos¬ 
mos.  It  is  difficult  to  be  objective,  for 
one  experiences  something  that  is  very 
hard  to  relate.  By  all  means  see  the 
film  before  it  leaves  and  step  into  the 
world  of  clowns.  You  really  won’t 
have  to  step  too  far  for  you  are  really 
already  there;  Fellini  simply  holds  the 
mirror. 

-  -  Trey  Wilson 


The  struggle  in  this  country  nas  taken  so  many  twists  ■ 
and  bends  that  many  people  (people  who  should  know  » 
better)  have  concluded  that  it’s  going  around  in  circles.  ■ 
That’s  one  reason  why  the  ruling  class  still  rules. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  have  indicated  that  commitment  ! 
and  action  must  be  coupled  with  a  profound  awareness  Z 
and  clear  analysis  of  the  real  issues  at  hand.  Rather  than 
trying  to  piece  together  an  accurate  picture  of  the  ; 
movement  both  nationally  and  internationally  by  reading  5 
the  bourgeois  press  why  not  try  the  Guardian,  an  5 
independent  radical  newsweekly  with  an  independent  line.  • 
The  Guardian’s  long-standing  dedication  to  people’s  strug-  jjj 
gles  and  opposition  to  ruling  class  exploitation  have  made  z 
it  the  largest  (some  consider  it  the  best)  movement  weekly 
in  the  country. 

Stop  reading  between  the  lies.  = 
Read  the  Guardian.  = 

mail  to:  2 

Guardian,  32  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  New  York  10010 

- -  | 
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Enclosed  is: 

□$10.  for  a  regular  one  year  sub. 
□$5.  for  a  one  year  student  sub. 
□$1#  for  a  ten-week  trial  sub. 
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(for  Canada  and  Latin  America,  3 
add  $2.  per  sub;  elsewhere  j 
outside  U.S.,  add  $3.)  I 
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Theater:  The 
Homecoming 

Harold  Pinter  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  playwright  writing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  today.  His  plays  are  disturbing 
symphonies  of  inconsistencies  and  in¬ 
congruities. 

Martin  Esslin,  in  his  book  The 
Theatre  of  the  Absurd,  states  quite 
succinctly  the  various  themes  and 
poetic  devices  which  Pinter  employs 
in  his  work:  “the  uncannily  cruel 
accuracy  of  his  reproduction  of  the 
inflections  and  rambling  irrelevancy  of 
everyday  speech;  the  commonplace 
situation  that  is  gradually  invested 
with  menace  or  dread,  and  mystery; 
the  deliberate  omission  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  or  a  motivation  for  the 
action  .  .  .  the  starting  point  of 
Pinter’s  theatre  is  .  .  .  a  return  to  the 
basic  elements  of  pure  pre-literary 
theatre;  a  stage,  two  people,  a  door;  a 
poetic  image  of  an  undefined  fear  and 
expectation.”  The  Homecoming,  per¬ 
haps  his  most  fully  realized  work, 
demonstrates  quite  well  all  of  these 
various  elements  and  is  a  disturbing 
and  yet  fascinating  play. 

The  University  of  Houston  produc¬ 
tion  of  The  Homecoming,  directed  by 
Sidney  Berger,  was  at  best  an  uneven 
production  which  at  times  found  the 
key  to  Pinter’s  difficult  play  and  at 
other  times  missed  the  point  com¬ 
pletely.  The  main  problem  with  the 
U  H  production  was  the  lack  of  under¬ 
statement  and  subtlety.  Pinter  re¬ 
produces  casual  everyday  speech.  Peo¬ 
ple  speak  it,  or  should  speak  it,  very 


normally.  Gradually  the  banality  and 
emptiness  of  the  speech  and  com¬ 
munication  is  revealed.  Dread  and  1 
mystery  are  introduced  casually.  The 
audience  should  be  laughing  one  mom¬ 
ent  at  the  idioticly  simplistic  con¬ 
versations  going  on  before  them  and 
suddenly  realize  that  Pinter  has  slipped 
in  the  back  door  on  them  and  is 
commenting  not  so  much  on  the 
actors  or  characters  of  the  play  as  he 
is  on  mankind,  including  the  audience. 

Throughout  the  U  H  production 
this  was  not  allowed  to  happen.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  overstatement  and 
telegraphing.  It  was  as  if  we  of  the 
audience  were  being  told:  watch  out, 
here  it  comes,  this  is  going  to  be 
ominous  .  .  .  see  the  fear,  sec  the 
dread.  Pinter’s  words  and  his  superb 
craftsmanship  at  juggling  these  words, 
his  wonderful  control  of  the  language, 
does  this  for  the  audience.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  production  to  point 
up  ominous  moments.  People  should 
be  allowed  to  realize  them  gradually. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  humor 
in  Pinter’s  work.  One  tends  to  think 
of  Pinter  as  a  serious  playwright  writ¬ 
ing  serious  plays.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  plays  need  to  be  heavy  and 
very  seriously  produced.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  humor  should  be  played  for 
all  it  is  worth.  The  absurdity  of 
human  relationships  and  communica¬ 
tion  is  revealed  through  our  laughter 
at  the  simple  everyday  conversations. 

At  points  in  the  U  H  production  the 
humor  was  played  and  played  brilliant¬ 
ly  and  the  success  of  doing  this  was 
evident.  The  audience  seemed  to  come 
alive  and  lean  forward  in  their  seats. 
The  play  suddenly  took  on  an  excite¬ 
ment  and  sparks  started  to  fly. 

Unfortunately  this  did  not  last 
long,  for  soon  the  production  return¬ 
ed  to  taking  itself  very  seriously  and 
CONT.  ON  NEXT  PAGE 
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lost  the  spirit  which  had  reached  out 
to  the  audience.  This  is  a  danger  with 
a  playwright  like  Pinter  who  has  been 
so  heralded  and  praised  for  writing 
plays  fraught  with  menace  and  dread. 
Too  often  a  company  is  afraid  that 
the  audience  is  not  going  to  catch  the 
menace  and  dread  so  they  try  to  help 
out  by  making  menacing  lines  jump 
out  and  slap  us  in  the  face.  The 
audience  should  be  given  more  credit. 

Jack  Bell  as  Max,  the  garrulous 
patriarch  of  the  family,  was  excellent 
in  his  characterization  and  subtle  use 
of  the  Pinter  vocabulary.  Bell  is  a 
guest  artist,  a  professional  actor  who 
has  performed  at  the  Alley  and  various 
other  Houston  theatres  for  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  elements  of  this 
production,  yet  also  created  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  problems.  Bell  is 
an  older  man  playing  the  role  of  an 
older  man.  Randy  Quaid,  playing  Sam, 
his  63  year  old  brother,  is  not  an  older 
man.  He  is  a  student  and  Quaid  struggl¬ 
ed  attempting  to  overcome  this  in¬ 
consistency.  One  has  the  feeling  that 
had  the  role  of  Max,  played  by  Bell, 
been  played  by  another  young  actor, 
Quaid’s  performance  would  have  not 
been  quite  as  difficult  to  accept.  As  it 
was  Quaid  was  very  good  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  over¬ 
come  the  obvious  age  difference. 

This  is  simply  one  of  the  problems 
a  director  is  faced  with  when  a  guest 
artist  is  brought  into  a  University 
production.  Guest  artists  have  long 
been  a  sore  spot  with  many  drama 
majors  at  universities  and  colleges. 
They  are  generally  employed  on  the 
assumption  that  students  will  learn  a 
great  deal  by  working  with  them  close¬ 
ly  in  a  production.  The  students  argue 
that  if  they  were  allowed  to  play  the 
role  the  guest  artist  plays,  they  would 
learn  more  by  doing  than  they  could 
ever  hope  to  learn  by  watching. 


In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the 

students  lucky  enough  to  have  work¬ 
ed  with  Bell  have  had  a  master  crafts¬ 
man  to  watch  and  leant  from  and  the 
guest  artist  policy  has  been  successful.  " 
However,  by  casting  Bell  in  the  role  of 
Max,  it  is  then  very  difficult  and  al¬ 
most  unfair,  to  cast  a  student  in  an¬ 
other  role  where  the  difference  in  age 
might  be  so  apparent. 

♦ 

Another  bright  light  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  Frank  Tammarillo  in  the  role 
of  Lenny.  He  missed  the  mark  some 
and  on  occasion  overplayed.  At  other 
times  he  played  for  the  humor  and 
subtlety  in  the  play  and  held  the 
audience  as  other  performers  were  un¬ 
able  to.  But  his  performance  was  a 
troubled  one:  at  times  he  had  just  the 
right  touch  and  then  for  a  long  stretch 
he  was  off  base.  Just  the  same,  his 
was  the  most  engaging  performance 
among  the  student  actors. 

David  Key  in  the  role  of  Teddy, 
and  Nona  Pipes  as  Ruth,  provided  the 
basic  conflict  in  the  play  and  they  let 
the  audience  know  it  from  the 
moment  they  enter.  Key  and  Pipes 
take  their  roles  far  too  seriously  and 
they  continually  overemphasize  simple 
things  that  should  not  have  emphasis. 
Their  acting  is  affected  and  their  first 
scene  is  the  most  unbearable  of  the 
production.  The  scene  occurs  as  they 
arrive  at  the  shabby  house  in  North 
London.  Teddy  and  Ruth  are  married 
and  have  been  living  in  America  where 
Teddy  is  a  philosophy  professor. 

The  scene  is  one  of  Pinter’s  little 
masterpieces  in  which  seemingly  cas¬ 
ual  and  informal  talk  says  so  much 
more.  Key  and  Pipes  make  sure  that 
the  audience  catches  every  hidden 
meaning,  every  threatening  overtone, 
and  consequently  almost  insult  the 
audience.  If  they  would  simply  get 
on  with  it,  play  for  the  subtlety  and 
unreal  reality  of  the  situation,  they 
would  be  much  better  off.  Instead 
they  become  almost  grotesque  in  their 
overdone  punctuating  and  telegraph- 
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ing.  They  continue  to  display  an 

affecting  acting  technique  throughout 
and,  being  pivotal  characters,  create 
much  of  the  problem  with  this 
production. 

Rick  Johnson  performs  well  in  the 
role  of  Joey,  the  boxer.  This  is  the 
most  sketchily  drawn  character  in  the 
play  but  Johnson  handles  it  well,  at-' 
though  his  dialect  slips  at  times  into  a 
cross  between  cockney  and  West 
Texan. 

Archie  Andrus’  settings  and  An¬ 
thony  Collins’  lighting  makes  a  state¬ 
ment  that  is  definite  while  still 
complimentary  to  the  play. 

It  is  always  good  to  see  Pinter  on 
the  stage.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about 
him  and  his  work,  but  it  is  a  rare 
chance  you  get  to  see  a  production  of 
one  of  his  plays.  Pinter  is  a  very 
difficult  playwright  to  produce.  His 
plays  are  delicate  instruments  that 
require  precision  and  a  fine  touch. 
Even  if  the  U  H  production  of  The 
Homecoming  was  at  times  heavy- 
handed  and  overstated,  Pinter  still 
shone  through,  and  the  play  remain¬ 
ed  fascinating  and  puzzling.  If  certain¬ 
ly  raised  its  questions  and  puzzled  its 
viewers  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
“transmuting  realism  into  a  kind  of 
poetic  fantasy.” 

—  Trey  Wilson 


Montserrat 


It  had  promised  to  be  an  entertain¬ 
ing  evening,  a  visit  to  the  Jewish 
Community  Center’s  Kaplan  theater 
with  its  immense  and  beautiful  stage 
to  see  Lillian  Heilman’s  adaptation  of 


Emmanuel  Roble’s  Montserrat.  But 

from  the  moment  the  curtain  went  up 
to  the  half  empty  theatre,  things  went 
badly.  One  problem  evidenced  itself 
immediately,  but  the  other  much  larg¬ 
er  problem,  which  owed  its  genesis  to 
Director  Moshe  Duchi,  didn’t  surface 
until  later  in  the  show. 

It  was  not  until  Montserrat’s  anta¬ 
gonist,  Len  Jacobs  as  Colonel  Izguirdo, 
stomped  on  stage,  that  the  play  took 
on  any  life.  But  even  while  the  play 
was  beginning  to  look  up,  it  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  slide  down. 

The  acting  in  the  first  scene  was 
wooden,  chiefly  because  of  Richard 
Kot  and  his  portrayal  of  the  young, 
eager  Spanish  officer  Antonanza.  Kot 
moved  with  little  conviction  and  de¬ 
livered  his  lines  in  a  stilted  primary 
reader  style.  Even  the  introduction  of 
Montserrat,  played  by  Warren  Finn, 
did  nothing  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
Finn  lacked  any  sense  of  direction. 
He  relied  entirely  on  a  self-righteous 
melodramatic  technique  and  this, 
combined  with  his  silent  film  hero 
good  looks,  was  almost  too  much. 


Finn  is  a  symphathizer  with  the 
Venezuelan  rebels  led  by  Simone 
Bolivar.  The  night  before  he  had  help¬ 
ed  Bolivar  escape  a  Spanish  trap  and 
Colonel  Izguirdo  discovered  this.  To 
force  Finn  to  talk,  he  brings  in  six 
people  off  the  street,  gives  them  one 
hour  to  talk  Finn  into  revealing  the 
position  of  Bolivar  and  if  they  fail, 
they  die. 


It  is  here  the  misguided  hand  of 
Duchi  comes  into  play.  In  Montserrat 
Robles  was  attempting  to  show  that 
the  callous  use  of  people  as  pawns  in  a 

game  of  war  is  not  singular  to  oppress¬ 
ors.  Montserrat,  who  believes  in  the 
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revolution,  is  just  as  willing  to  send 
people  to  their  deaths  to  save  Bolivar, 
as  is  the  Colonel  to  capture  Bolivar. 
Thus  Jacobs  and  Finn  send  six  people, 
innocents,  out  to  die,  each  of  them  as 
guilty  of  the  deaths  as  the  other. 

However,  Duchi  has  Montserrat 
dueling  with  the  people  and  his  con¬ 
science  during  the  hour  of  persuasions, 
instead  of  Jacobs.  All  throughout  the 
arguments  of  the  six  for  their  lives, 
Finn  acts  as  though  he  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  great  tragic  decision:  to 
betray  Bolivar  or  not.  However,  soon 
after  the  sixth  man  dies  the  news 
comes  that  Bolivar  has  broken  through 
the  Spanish  ring,  due  to  the  stalling 
efforts  of  Finn.  Finn  rejoices,  “He 
said  if  I  could  only  give  him  until 
seven  o’clock. 


The  play  has  broken  down.  Finn’s 
impression  of  righteousness  through¬ 
out  the  persuadings,  when  the  script 
shows  a  man  who  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  doing,  is  incongruous.  Director 
Duchi  should  have  known  that  a  man 
who  is  using  six  people’s  lives  to  save 
one  man’s  life  would  not  be  a  saint, 
but  this  is  how  Duchi  lets  Finn  play 
Montserrat.  It  smacks  of  a  morality 
play.  There  is  no  justification  for 
Finn’s  using  the  people’s  lives  except 
that  of  a  higher  good.  It  is  awful  and 
steals  away  the  force  of  the  drama. 


-^ohn_Carr2U_ 


Music: 
The  Allman 
Brothers 


The  Allman  Brothers  came  to  town 
Sunday  a  week  back  on  the  heels  of 
their  smash  live  album  recorded  in 
the  death  throes  of  the  Fillmore. 


They  more  or  less  achieved  house 
band  status  there,  as  Bill  Graham 
took  them  under  his  wing  in  a  manner 
previously  reserved  for  the  San 
Francisco  bands  he  “grew  up”  with. 

Graham  may  be  a  bastard;  he  may 
be  a  tyrant;  however,  no  one  denies 
his  taste.  The  Allmans  are  a  solid  six 
man  band  featuring  two  lead  guitars, 
two  drummers,  bass  and  piano  organ. 
For  their  stint  here,  they  also  utilized 
a  wailin’  cat  on  horn,  in  fact  some¬ 
times  two  at  once.  They  put  together 
a  good,  though  not  spectacular,  set 
amounting  to  a  reprise  of  the  current 
LP  recorded  in  March. 

Saturn  Productions  and  KAUM-FM 
had  a  three-part  show  for  our  listen¬ 
ing  pleasure,  with  Cowboy  leading  off. 
They  are,  like  the  Allman  Brothers,  a 
Macon,  Ga.  product.  A  five-man  bunch 
with  a  steel  guitar.  Cowboy  went 
through  their  set  in  a  dispirited  man¬ 
ner.  They  came  to  life  only  with  “Too 
Much  Nothing,”  the  last  number. 

A  digression  is  in  order  here  to  set 
the  stage.  The  drafty  old  Coliseum 
featured  some  new  additions  for  the 
concert.  There  was  a  barricade,  a  real 
barricade  stretched  the  width  of  the 
floor  about  15  feet  from  the  stage. 
Then  10  more  feet  of  open  space  be¬ 
fore  the  folding  chairs  began.  Several 
dozen  of  Houston’s  finest  had  been 
employed  to  tramp  around,  emanate 
bad  vibes  and  stomp  anyone  foolish 
enough  to  even  so  much  as  mention 
marijuana. 

The  guy  next  to  me  reported  enjoy- 
,ing  his  joint  after  a  brief  and  scenic 
10  minute  walk  to  a  deserted  janitor’s 
closet  somewhere  on  the  premises. 
Someday  concert  promoters  and  hall 
shylocks  will  leam  to  keep  the  cops 
outside;  but  this  particular  Sunday 
they  made  their  presence  known  by 


bulling  through  the  crowd  to  drag 
out  anyone  so  daring  as  to  attempt  to 
“cop  a  j”  between  Cowboy  and  little 
Feat. 

As  the  defenders  of  freedom  haul¬ 
ed  one  poor  sap  out  by  his  ears,  Little 
Feat  set  up.  This  is  a  four-man  band 
under  Warner’s  thumb,  featuring  ex- 
Mother  Roy  Estrada  on  bass,  drum¬ 
mer  Richard  Hayward  from  Fraternity 
of  Man,  lead  and  vocals  furnished  by 
Lowell  George  with  Bill  Payne  hand¬ 
ling  keyboards. 

Little  Feat  has  a  nine-month  old 
album  out,  but  they  no  longer  sound 
like  a  truckdriving  band.  They  have  a 
country/jazz  amalgamated  sound 
characterized  throughout  by  a  firm, 
driving  independent  bass  from  Estrada. 
Their  first  four  numbers  were  ex¬ 
clusively  slide  guitar  from  him  and 
were  done  quite  well. 

They  had  a  blues  number  called 
the  “Texas  Rose  Cafe”  ready  for  us, 
delivered  before  “Wait  Til  the  Shit 
Hits  the  Fan,”  and  “Top  of  the  Pop 
Stars”  with  this  gem  .  .  . 

“You  were  a  sweet  girl 

When  you  were  a  cheerleader. 

But  I  think  you’re  much  better 
now." 

A  quick  peek  at  Estrada  et  al,  and 
you  know  what  dark  glimpses  of 
sweetness  they  are  interested  in. 

A  shrill  blues  followed,  depicting 
the  age-old  generation  gap  . . . 

“Well  I  don't  even  know  what  I  did 
wrong 

But  her  old  man  said  if  /  didn’t  get 
out  of  town  /  wouldn’t  live  too 
long.  ” 

About  this  time  the  group’s  pro¬ 
fessionalism  became  apparent.  They 
hit  their  notes  right;  no  sloppy  “just 
almosts”  here,  but  clean  crisp  playing. 
Little  Feat  employ  some  of  the  radical 
tempo  shifts  the  Mothers  utilize  but 


on  the  whole  are  considerably  more 

listenable.  They  got  a  well-deserved 
encore  for  a  good  act. 

The  Allman  Brothers  got  their  gig 
together  about  30  minutes  later,  being 
somewhat  handicapped  by  their  own 
stoned  condition.  The  6,000  or  so  in 
the  cavemons  hall  began  to  clap  in 
unison  a  little  as  the  Allman’s  gradual¬ 
ly  got  themselves  and  their  equipment 
arranged.  Opening,  as  with  the  album 
Statesboro  Blues,  the  boys  laid  down 
a  spirited  version  with  Gregg  doing  a 
yeoman’s  job  singing  to  a  hot  mike 
which  shocked  him  every  few  notes. 
Toward  the  end  of  their  number  the 
men  in  blue  descended  on  someone 
and  shouts  of  “Block  the  aisles,”  and 
“Jam  them  in,”  drifted  over  the 
crowd. 

As  far  as  appearances  go,  the  All- 
man  Brothers  are  somewhat  bizarre. 
Gregg  was  the  complete  hip  dude  with 
leather,  six  rings,  long  blonde  hair  and 
a  spaced  gaze.  Brother  Duane  looks  no 
further  out  than  your  average  mod 
lawyer,  while  Dickie  Betts  the  second 
lead,  is  a  refugee  from  a  high  school 
football  team.  With  a  jersey  and  short 
hair,  he  is  constantly  accused  of  being 
a  roadie.  Until  he  plays.  He  and  Duane 
function  as  a  part  of  a  group  —  not  as 
two  egomanics  working  on  feedback 
flashes  and  speed  runs.  They  constant¬ 
ly  interact,  spring  off  of  one  another, 
weave  in  and  out,  and  then,  snap,  they 
are  together  for  a  few  chords;  then 
off  on  separate  journeys  to  a  together 
climax. 

There  are  comparisons  now  with 
the  Dead  —  heady  fame  indeed  for  a 
group  with  but  three  albums.  The  two 
drummers,  Butch  Trucks  and  Joe 
Johnny  Johansson,  create  the  full 
sound  and  the  dynamite  percussion  to 
go  with  the  two  slashing,  searing,  soar¬ 
ing  leads.  Having  Gregg  on  keyboards 
parallels  the  Dead’s  instrumentation 
and  the  group’s  extended  jams  also 
bring  the  older  grout)  to  mind. 

Cont.  on  next  page 
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But  if  you  don't  register,  you  can't  vote.  And  to  vote  in  Hous¬ 
ton's  general  elections  on  November  20,  you  must  register  by 

Co 

October  20.  That's  the  way  the  system  works. 

So  why  should  you  vote?  Well,  think  ,of  how  often  you  and 
your  brothers  and  sisters  get  hassled  by  Houston's  boys-in- 
blue  just  for  being  yourselves.  Or  consider  how  our  so-called 
"progressive"  school  board  plays  petty  politics  at  the  students' 

JEAN  KNISHT"  I 

expense,  while  89%  of  the  Chicanos  drop  out  before  graduating. 

Or  just  step  outside  and  take  a  deep  breath. 

A  Houston  F\kst 

Too  much  hassle  to  register?  That's  where  Countdown  '72 
comes  in.  We  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you.  Coundown  '72  is 
now  registering  students  on  all  college  and  high  school  campus¬ 
es.  On  October  16  and  17,  we  plan  to  go  door-to-door  in 

Black,  Brown,  and  Freek  neighborhoods  registering  young  vo¬ 
ters.  But  that  takes  manpower,  and  we  really  need  your  help 
to  get  the  job  done.  Give  us  a  call  or  drop  by  the  office. 

OIES  HALL 

Also  on  October  16  and  17,  Countdown  '72  is  sponsoring  a  mi¬ 
norities  Conference  on  Voter  Registration  at  Texas  Southern 

00.2  j 

University.  Guest  speakers  tentatively  include  Georgia  State 
Representative  Julian  Bond  and  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson  of 

Operation  Breadbasket. 

6PM 

Plus  an  upcoming  benefit  concert  with  John  Denver.  More  de¬ 
tails  on  that  soon. 

Vours  for  a  better  Houston. 
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The  differences,  however,  are  sign¬ 
ificant.  The  Dead  have  their  own 
complete  sound  system  which  accomp¬ 
anies  them  on  the  road.  Needless  to 
say  it  is  somewhat  more  sophisticated 
than  the  Coliseum’s.  Berry  Oakley, 
Allman’s  bass,  is  competent;  however, 
he  cannot  compete  with  Phil  Lesh, 
simply  because  he  gives  away  around 
10  years  experience.  Also  the  Allman’s 
are,  at  this  stage,  pretty  tied  to  their 
albums.  They  don’t  show  you  some¬ 
thing  brand  new  each  time  around;  as 
their  fame  spreads,  however,  they 
should  rise  into  this  shell. 

The  last  difference  is  the  in¬ 
definite  magical  quality  the  Dead 
exudes.  You  forget  yourself  with 
them  and  find  you  and  your  mind 
wafted  away  while  those  incredible 
jams  just  build  and  build.  The  Dead 
follow  the  good  strippers’  rule  of 
working  up  to  a  frenzy  while  Gregg, 
Duane,  et  al  constantly  generate  at  a 
more  intense  level.  _ 


This  is  not  to  indicate  displeasure 
with  the  Allman  Brothers  Band,  but 
merely  to  point  the  way  toward  great¬ 
er  things.  Now  that  Mickey  Hart  is  noJ 
longer  with  the  Dead  they  are  back  to 
one  drummer.  The  sky  is  the  limit  for 
the  Georgia  boys  though  they  are 
great  guys  offstage  and  practically 
lived  at  the  Old  Quarter  for  three 
days  after  their  performance  in  May 
with  Quicksilver.  They’ve  paid  some 
dues  being  a  racially  integrated 
Georgia  band  and  deserve  all  they  can 
get.  Let’s  have  some  new  material 
from  the  studio  to  round  out  the 
sound. 

This  is  a  fine,  fine  group  whose 
best  days  hopefully  lie  ahead.  But  get 
those  barricades  down,  remove  the 
cops  and  ushers  from  the  Coliseum 
before  J.  Giels,  Fairport  Convention 
and  Traffic  come  in  Oct.  23. 

—  John  Lomax 


PLATTER  CHATTER 


Well  the  music  moguls  haven’t  yet  sanctioned  my  presence  with  a  flood  of 
new  releases.  Negotiations  are  proceeding;  however,  and  by  next  week  I  should 
have  a  fatter  entry.  This  hiatus  will  be  filled  with  tidbits  of  gossip  morsels  of 
info  gleaned  from  steady  perusal  of  the  trade  journals  -  Billboard,  Rolling 
Stone,  Rock,  Circus,  Fusion,  Jazz  and  Pop.  Changes  and  a  newly  revitalized  and 
highly  recommended  Creem. 


IMAGINE  ' 


'  John  Lennon 


Apple 


'  s.l  19  min  15  sec  s.2  19  m  15  s. 


Produced  by  John,  Yoko  and  Phil  Spector.  This  sounds  simple  at  first  but 
that’s  Lennon’s  way.  Sixteen  musicians  are  credited  here  including  George 
Harrison,  Nicky  Hopkins,  Klaus  Vorrman,  Jim  Gordon,  King  Curtis,  Jim 
Keltner  and  Allan  White.  This  is  less  self-centered  than  his  last  but  there  are  still 
an  awful  lot  of  “I’s,”  “y oil’s”  and  “my’s”  here.  The  sound  is  at  a  quieter  level 
than  S pectoris  usual  —  the  words  come  through  clearly  and  are  compelling. 

“ Imagine  there’s  no  heaven 
It’s  easy  if  you  try 
No  hell  below  us 
Above  us  only  sky.” 


Instead  of  a  chewed  apple  on  the  centerpiece  we  now  have  John’s  visage 
peering  out  at  us  going  round  and  round,  as  his  voice  gets  more  of  a  workout 
here.  This  is  not  background  music  or  wire  music  or  foot-tapping  tunes.  Lennon 
is  rapidly  turning  into  the  voice  we  don’t  want  to  hear.  His  psychic  changes  may 
be  hard  on  him  and  harsh  on  us.  He  does  say  it  though  -  he  opens  up  and  lets 

fly. 

“How  Do  You  Sleep”  will  no  doubt  stir  up  controversy  and  fan  the  flames  of 
the  feud  . . . 

“You  live  with  straights  who  tell  vou  you  working 
Jump  when  your  momma  tell  you  anything 
The  only  thing  done  was  yesterday 
And  since  you’ve  gone  you’re  just  another  day 
How  do  you  sleep ? 

How  do  you  sleep  at  night ? 

A  pretty  face  may  last  a  year  or  two 

but  pretty  soon  they’ll  see  what  you  can  do 

The  sound  you  make  is  Muzak  to  my  ears 

You  must  have  learned  something  in  all  those  years 

How  do  you  sleep? 

How  do  you  sleep  at  night? 

Hardly  a  love  note  to  Paul.  A  cerebral  92  rating  for  John  with  hopes  that 
he’ll  enlarge  his.horizons. 

THE  GRATEFUL  DEAD  *  *  *  Live  2  album  set  *  *  *  Warner  Reprise  *  *  *  s.l 
16m  30s  s.2  18  05s.  s.3  1 7m  50s  s.4  I  7m  43s. 

The  wait  is  over.  A  year  without  the  Dead  is  a  year  without  sunshine. 
Thankfully  the  two  acoustic  albums  kept  us  tantalized  and  partially  satisfied. 
The  new  disc  includes  songs  from  the  Dead  as  well  as  a  Merle  Haggard. tune, 
Kris  Kristofferson’s  “Me  and  Bobby  McGee,”  “Johnny  B.  Goode,”  a  John 
Phillips  number  (“Me  and  My  Uncle”)  “Big  Boss  Man,”  along  with  that  Dead 
trademark,  “Not  Fade  Away.” 

The  band  is  now  down  to  five  members  as  Mickey  Hart  no  longer  drums 
alongside  Bill  Kreutzmann.  So  we  have  a  somewhat  lighter  sound  with  only  one 
extended  jam.  The  famous  Dead  interplay  is  in  evidence  throughout  the  set  as 
the  overall  sound  has  mellowed  somewhat.  The  experience  of  the  two  acoustic 
albums  has  toned  them  down  some  -  there  is  little  space  music  of  the  “Dark 
Star”  variety  here.  You  get  lighter  arrangements  and  songs  which  are  easier  to 
get  into  but  you  lose  the  loose  jazz-type  meandering  structure  so  prevalent  in 
earlier  efforts. 

Like  all  their  work,  this  is  an  album  to  be  savored.  The  Dead  understand 
rhythm  so  much  better  than  other  groups  that  there  are  few  low  points  here. 
Good  licks  are  all  around  yet  the  overall  sound  is  subdued.  This  may  be  due  to 
Warner’s  cutting  the  album  from  three  separate  appearances  so  that  you  never 
know  just  where  songs  fall  in  the  context  of  this  concert.  PigPen  works  out 
ala’  Jimmy  Reed  on  “Big  Boss  Man,”  Bob  Weir  and  Jerry  Garcia  lead  the  way 
with  Phil  Lesh  bassing  right  over,  around  and  through.  Just  get  up  and  dance  to 
this  one.  Close  your  eyes  and  groove  to  a  93.  Thank  God  for  the  Grateful  Dead. 


—  John  Lomax 
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The  Whole  You  com.  from  n 

tic  forces  which  govern  the  world. 

To  love  and  be  loved  is  to  be  engaging.  To  be  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
ignorant  is  to  attain  modesty.  To  be  wealthy  and  a  spendthrift  is  to  be  detached 
(in  fact,  such  a  person  might  be  called  the  image  of  God).  First  and  foremost, 
learn  the  Unifying  Principle,  digest  it,  assimilate  it,  and  use  it  in  your  daily  lite. 
Sit,  for  example,  at  the  same  table  with  your  spouse  and  eat  a  meal  containing 
balanced  proportions  of  yin  and  yang  food  and  drink  (relative  to  your  con  1  on 
and  environment).  You  will  both  become  happier  and  happier. 

(If  a  woman  wishes  to  become  beautiful  and  happy,  she  must  make  herself 
more  yin  than  her  husband.  Above  all  else,  she  should  strongly  avoid  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  because  most  of  them  are  so  yang  that  they  are  unworthy  of  such  a  delicate 
constitution  as  woman’s.  Animal  foods  are  more  acceptable  for  a  man,  a  wilder 
and  rougher  creature.) 

In  effect,  we  are  what  we  eat.  Sexuality,  the  most  primordial  and  beautiful 
quality  in  man,  the  flower  of  his  existence,  depends  on  diet.  Cows  -  typical 
vegetarians  -  are  peaceful,  docile  and  obedient.  They  spend  their  lives  being  ex¬ 
ploited  and  finally  wind  up  as  beefsteak  or  clothes.  Unconditionally  obedient, 
as  were  Pavlov’s  dogs,  they  are  less  yang  than  man,  who  is  normally  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  domesticated  animal. 

If  you  eat  only  raw  vegetables  as  do  cows,  and  are  fed  on  the  milk  of  those 
slave  animals  in  your  infancy,  you  will  tend  to  become  like  a  cow,  and  to  spend 
your  entire  life  being  exploited  as  a  “clerk,”  a  “professional,”  or  a  public  servant 
who  faithfully  serves  his  dictator,  “Money.”  Your  judgment  will  remain  at  the 
blind  or  mechanical  level,  like  that  of  a  cow.  If  you  eat  large  amounts  of  animal 
products,  your  judgment  will  become  increasingly  animalistic. 

Everyone  eats,  but  few  know  how  to  eat.  Only  a  person  who  eats  in  such  a 
way  as  to  achieve  a  normal  human  balance  lives  a  happy  life.  Misfortune  stnkes 
those  whose  bodies  and  minds  are  not  healthy. 

Sexual  appetite  is  second  only  to  appetite  for  food  in  man’s  gallery  of  desires. 
We  live  by  appetite,  an  infinite  gluttony  which  produces  sexual  longing.  Control¬ 
ling  these  twin  appetites  is  extremely  difficult.  He  who  understands  the  Order  ol 
the  Universe  and  the  Unifying  Principle  of  Yin  and  Yang  can  do  so  if  he  wishes. 

You  can  cure  sexual  deviation  with  macrobiotics.  (Change)  By  all  means  en¬ 
joy  love  in  the  animal  fashion,  at  the  first  stage  of  judgment,  mechanical  or  blind. 
But  develop  yourself,  your  love,  to  the  second  (sensorial)  level  (which,  however, 
always  ends  tragically,  as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  de  Maupassant).  Then  raise 
your  love  to  the  third  (sentimental)  level  (which  always  ends  in  hallucination  - 
see  The  Biography  of  Stephan  Sweig).  Hurry  along,  then,  to  reach  intellectual 
love  (as  illustrated  in  the  biographies  of  numerous  scientists),  social  love  (revolut¬ 
ionaries  and  reformers)  and  idealogical  love  (philosophers). 

Finally,  attain  the  seventh  stage  of  judgment  -  Supreme,  Infinite,  Eternal 

Love  where  only  endless  happiness  and  infinite  freedom  are  seen  felt,  and 

known.  This  is  the  goal,  and  the  result,  of  macrobiotics.  George  Ohsawa  Cancer 

and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Far  East. 


MU  TEA:  Mu=lnfinity 

Ingredients:  Ginseng,  Ligusticum,  Paonia  Root,  Cypress,  Orange  Peel,  Ginger, 
Rehmannla,  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Peach  Kernels,  Coptis,  Liquorice  Root,  Cmcus, 
Atractylis,  Moutan,  Hoelen. 

Recipe:  In  1  quart  of  water  boil  contents  of  1  bag  or  tablespoon  for  20  minutes 
Serve  plain,  as  is.  The  root  grounds  may  be  boiled  a  second  time.  TIus  is  the  most 
Yang  tea,  a  medicine,  with  great  contractive  qualities. 

GINSENG  TEA 

The  most  contractive  root  known  to  man.  Very  Yang.  Is  the  universal  Orient- 
al  medicine  and  said  to  have  aphrodesiac  qualities. 

Boil  a  small  amount  (quantities  to  be  determined  by  individual)  into  0.9  litre 
of  pure  water  in  an  earthen  vessel  (net  iron-made)  together  with  five  grams  of 
ginger,  and  boil  until  the  liquid  decreases  to  one  fifth  of  the  original  value. 

KINPIRA 

Burdock  is  the  most  Yang  vegetable  and  is  considered  a  barnyard  pest  ill  the 
United  States..  ,t  is  possible  to  dig  it  in  Central  Texas  if  you  know  what  to  look 
for.  However,  most  of  us  are  slaves  to  the  city  and  must  rely  upon  those  who  are 
not,  to  produce  or  dig  this  root,  i.e.  Chinese  groceries,  sometimes  Safeway  (de¬ 
mand  it),  Japan  Food  Corp,  or  Whole  Foods,  Anyway,  dig  it. 

Great  Burdock  is  also  known  as  Wild  Gobo.  Euell  Gibbons,  in  his  Stalking 
The  Wild  Asparagus,  says  of  the  plant:  “In  Hawaii,  the  island  people  firmly ^  be¬ 
lieve  that  eating  gobo  will  give  one  strength  and  e"dura"c^en  faced  wif h  an 
exhausting  task,  the  islander  will  sometimes  say,  I  need  gobo  .  * 

great  reputation  as  an  aphrodesiac.  A  rather  coarse  honeymoon  joke  is  to  public- 
ly  present  the  bride  and  groom  with  a  bunch  of  gobo. 

The  traditional  Japanese  cook  their  vegetables  “Nituke,”  which  means  they 
are  sliced  into  matchsticks  (for  root  vegetables)  or  just  sliced  very  thinly.  T  s 
special  nituke  is  curative  in  its  powers  because  it  is  very  yang: 

Carrot-Burdock  Kinpira 

2  burdock  roots,  cut  on  the  diagonal,  then  into  matchsticks 
1  carrot,  sliced  the  same  as  the  burdock 
l'/2  teaspoons  sesame  oil 

%  teaspoon  seasalt  . 

Heat  iron  skillet,  add  oil,  then  saute  burdock  until  it  changes  color  slightly 
(this  takes  longer  than  for  most  vegetables).  Add  carrot,  saute  slightly,  then  add 
a  little  water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Add  a  little  salt,  cover  and  c°ok  °n 
a  low  flame.  When  the  vegetables  are  cooked  and  all  moisture  is  evaporated,  add 
Tamari  soy  sauce  to  taste. 

“Nituke”  vegetables  is  the  most  deheious  and  nutritious  way  to  cook  vegetab¬ 
les.  So  little  water  is  used  that  there  is  no  fear  of  “boiling  off  the  vitamins.  Any 
vegetable  responds  to  Nituke,  so  try  them  all!  A  few  ideas  are:  Carrot-Onion, 
Onion-Cabbage,  broccoli,  and  Carrot-walnut.  Have  fun  ! 


We  are  learning  basic  physiognomy,  so  we  want  to  see  your  faces!  Please  come 
by  TAO  WHOLE  FOODS,  15  Waugh  Dr.  (862-3980)  if  you  like  good  food! 
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NOW  IN  STOCK: 

SECRET  OF  THE  ANDES 

DOME  BOOK  TWO 

BACK  TO  EDEN  (Paperback) 

Open  10  a.m. —  10  p.m.  everyday  except  Sunday 


508  Louisiana 


223-6324 
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Houston  GLF 

CONT.  FROM  8 

meetings  must  be  made  fully  aware 
that  Gay  Liberation  is  supported  by 
the  antiwar  movement,  and  that  anti¬ 
gay  remarks  will  not  be  permitted. 

2)  Gay  Liberation  speakers  must  be 
included  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
segments  of  the  antiwar  movement. 

3)  TOL  PAC  should  make  an  effort 
to  include  gay  groups  in  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  antiwar  movement, 
and  encourage  gay  contingents  in 
antiwar  demonstrations. 

4)  The  Gay  Task  Force  and  other 
„  gay  groups  and  individuals  must  be 

defended  against  political  attack.  The 
struggle  of  gay  people  against  repress¬ 
ive  laws  and  other  forms  of  social 
oppression  is  part  of  the  boarder 
struggle  for  democratic  rights  which 
the  antiwar  movement  must  wage  to 
protect  its  own  right  to  exist. 

5)  Gay  Liberation  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  all  literature  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  movements. 


6)  TOL  PAC  should  distribute 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  buttons  and  post¬ 
ers  relating  gay  people  and  the  gay 
movement  to  the  war  and  antiwar 
movement,  all  material  to  be  written 
by  gay  antiwar  activists. 

7)  A  permanent  gay  task  force  is  to 
be  established  within  TOL  PAC. 

8)  On  all  regional  organizing  trips, 
gay  literature  will  be  taken  and  dis¬ 
played  at  literature  tables  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  include  gay 
antiwar  activists  on  all  trips. 

9)  Gay  antiwar  activists  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  Gay  Task  Force  office 
within  the  TOL  PAC  office,  organize 
gay  people  throughout  the  region  to 
attend  the  Nov.  6  march  and  support 
the  fall  calendar  and  organize  gay 
participation  in  the  Nov.  6  march. 

10)  Discussions  will  continue  with 
the  Gay  Liberation  organizations  on 
the  possibility  of  organizing  a  “Gays 
Against  the  War  Day”  during  the 
Peace  Action  Week.  If  such  an  activity 
is  called  by  the  Gay  Task  Force,  it 
will  be  fully  supported  and  endorsed 
by  TOL  PAC. 


MIXED  DRINKS  for  under  $l 


ART 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(1001  Bissonnet) 

JONES  GALLERIES  -  CHRISTO,  the  pop 
artist  who  dreams  of  giant  curtains. 

SCHOOL  GALLERIES  -  Annual  faculty 
exhibition. 

MASTERSON  JR.  GALLERY  -  Photos  if 
19th  Century  buildings  in  Galveston, 
taken  by  photogs  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 
and  Ezra  Stoller. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

DE  MENIL  COLLECTION  -  works  from 
the  collection  of  the  John  de  Mentis  at 
the  Art  Gallery.  Univ  &  Stockton. 

ADEPT  GALLERY- WHITE  MAN'S  AC¬ 
RES,  paintings  by  black  artists,  direct¬ 
ed  by  Vivian  Ayers,  will  open  Oct 
13.  Artists  include  Burford  Evans, 
Luthor  Walker,  Willie  Moore,  John¬ 
nie  Scales. 


ARTIST  OUTLET  Community  Gallery  - 
works  by  local  black  artists.  2603 
Blodgett. 

MATRIX  (2400  Taft)  -  Paintings  and 
sculpture  by  Mike  Stevens. 


E«*v  Tuesday  Nigfit- FuH  Ugnth  Fm(ui«  in  GvtMn 
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OLDTIME  BEER  BUST!! 

Every  Wednesday  (7p.m.  til  2a.m.)  Mug  Beer  25cents  Pitchers  $1J» 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER  (5601 
S.  Braeswood)  —  special  exhibition  of 
Israeli  artists,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Lim  Gallery  of  Tel  Aviv,  Israel’s  larg¬ 
est  gallery.  Thru  Oct  10. 

SPEEDBY'S  OLD. PRINTS  (607  Harold  - 
3  blks  north  of  W.  Alabama)  -  VICTOR¬ 
IAN  MUSIC  COVERS  from  England, 
More  than  200;  works  of  the  most 
famous  music  cover  lithographers  - 
Concanen,  Brandard  &  Packer  -  and 
more.  Mon-Fri,  2-5  pm;  Sat,  10  and  4. 


OTHER  FILMS  WORTHY  OF  NOTE: 

THE  CONFORMIST  -  Fine  film  by  Berto¬ 
lucci,  about  a  man  who  joins  Musso¬ 
lini's  Fascist!.  Bellaire. 

CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE  -  Still  around, 
still  worth  seeing.  Tower. 

THE  HIRED  HAND  -  New  Peter  Fonda 
Western.  Alabama.  (See  review  inside). 

THE  CLOWNS  -  Fellini’s  documentary  on 
Fellini  making  a  documentary  on  clowns. 
Park  III.  (See  review). 

BLACK  JESUS  -  Modern  allegory  With 
Christ  as  a  black  man.  Metropolitan. 

DRIVE,  HE  SArfO  -  Jack  Nicholson  di¬ 
rects  this  one.  Delman. 

FANTASIA  —  Disney's  pre-ocid  trlpfilm 
returns  for  our  pleasure.  Galleria 
Cinema. 

A  DAY  Ihf  THE  LIFE  OF  IVAN  DENIS¬ 
OVICH  —  Tom  Courtenay  stars  in 
this  film  about  a  Siberian  prison  camp. 
Gaylynn  Terrace.  (See  review). 

THE  TOUCH  —  Ingmar  Bergman's  first  in 
English,  with  Elliott  Gould,  Bibi 
Andresson,  Max  Von  Sydow.  Gaylynn. 


THEATRE 


FONDREN  STREET  THEATRE 
(Fondren  at  Daffodil) 

BOYS  IN  THE  BAND  -  Mart  Crowley’s 
psychological  drama  about  male  ho¬ 
mosexual  scene,  oft-crtiticized  by  folks 
in  Gay  Liberation.  Directed  by  Phil 


HELP  WANTED! 

Work  for  Peace 

Do  what  you  can! 

leaflet,  file, 
type,  phone 


The  w*r  won't  end  until 
I  we  all  work  against  It! 
The  Houston  Peace  Action 
Coalition,  the  Student 
Mobilization  Committee  A 
High  School  SMC  needs 
your  help. 


out  , 
now! 

Nov.6 
Oct.  13 

National  Moratorium  Day 

OCTOBER  13th 

RALLY.STEPS  of  Ye  Olde  City  Hall 
5:00pm 

Houston  regional  demonstration 

N0V.6th 


On  this  day  thousands  of  women,  high  school  students, 
GIs,  union  members,  gays,  Blacks,  Chloanos,  profes¬ 
sionals  from  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana  will  maroh 
In  Houston  frr  Immediate  withdrawal  from  Southeast 

Asia,  N0W1  ?1)P Send* more  Info.  (  )  Enclosed  1^ 

peace  center:  <*• . 

2405  San  Jacinto,  Room  203address.. . 

Houston,  227*1646_ phone . . 


i 


& 
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RUBEN  WATSON 
17  Years  old 

Anyone  knowing  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  this  lad  should  call: 

Mr.  Martin-  227-3342  or 
Mr.  Haney-  781-6177 

$100  Reward 
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MILLIOUO  GALLERY  -  SALVADOR  DALI 
More  than  50  lithographs  &  etchings. 

Lamar  Tower,  W.  Alabama  at  Buffalo 
Speedway.  621-3330. 

art  LEAGUE  -  Dimension  Houston  who; 
some  say  it’s  the  'best  yet.  Now  at  Art 
League  Gallery,  1953  Montrose. 

HOOKS-EPSTEIN  -  Op  artist  Victor  Vassarely, 
all  kinds  of  media.  Thru  Nov  10.  1200 
Bissonnet. 

MAIN  STREET  HAPPENING  -  Some  kind 
of  a  weird  extravaganza  is  in  the  works 
for  Sun  afternoon,  Oct  10,  between  1 
and  7  pm  on  Main  St  between  McKinney 
and  Dallas.  The  blocks  will  be  closed  to 
traffic  and  lots  of  artsy  things- will  occur. 
Among  the  featured  events  will  be  the 
presentation  to  and  consumption  by 
the  public  of  "Food  City,"  a  skyline  you 
can  eat!!  Beats  us  too. 

TSU  ART  DEPT  -  Exhibit  of  African-Amer¬ 
ican  art.  Hanging  thru  Oct  31  at  Art 
Center  on  campus. 


MOVIES 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  Rice  Media  Center.  Take  the  entrance 
off  University  Blvd  into  the  stadium  park¬ 
ing  lot,  it’s  the  first  building  on  the  right. 
Screenings  are  FREE  at  8  pm  every  Fri,  Sat, 
and  Sun. 

Fri,  Oct  8  —  L'ADVENTURRA,  Antonioni's 
1960  goodie 

Sat,  Oct  9  —  THE  KITCHEN,  "proletarian 
servers  to  the  capitalist  served.” 

Sun,  Oct  10  —  CLEO  FROM  5  TO  7,  badly 
in  need  of  some  brown  rice. 

Fri,  Oct  15  —  »tlGHT  ON  —  take  that,  you 
honkie  Rice  students. 

SHAMROCK  IV  FILM  FESTIVAL 
Due  to  blind  apathy  on  the  part  of  Houston's 
filmgoers,  the  Shamrock  IV  Theater  is  can¬ 
celling  out  its  noble  attempt  at  a  commercial 
film  festival.  You  can  still  catch  Mick  Jagger 
in  PERFORMANCE  and  Bob  Dylan  In 
DON’T  LOOK  BACK  thru  Oct  12.  These 
are  both  fine  films.  Go  down  to  see  them 
and  give  the  Shamrock  IV  folks  some  need¬ 
ed  encouragement.  It’s  across  S.  Main  from 
the  Shamrock  Hilton.  Get  there  before  6:30 
and  get  in  for  only  $1. 

PARK  111  FILM  FESTIVAL 
This,  one  is  still  on  folks,  and  there’s  some 
good  things  coming  up.  In  the  River  Oaks 
Shopping  Center,  1996  W.  Gray.  (522-5632) 
Thru  Oct  9  —  BLACK  ORPHEUS,  a  classic 
Oct  10-12  —  THE  SI  LENCE  by  Ingmar 
Bergman 

Oct  13-16  —  THE  400  BLOWS,  Francois 
Truffaut 


Oesterman, 

783-9930 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

(5601  S.  Braeswood) 

MONSERRAT-  Moshe  Muchi  directs 
Lillian  Heilman  adaptation  of  Eman¬ 
uel  Robles  play,  set  in  Venezuela 
during  Spanish  occupation. 

Oct  7,9,14,16.  All  performances 
at  8:30  pm  at  Kaplan  Theatre,  JCC’ 
729-3200.  After  5  pm,  723-4299. 

(See  review  this  issue.) 

STUDIO  7 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  -  musical  fantasy  for 
kids.  Directed  by  Chris  Wilson;  choreo¬ 
graphy  by  Ron  Abshire.  Saturdays  at 
2  pm  thru  Oct  30.  At  Houston  Music 
Theatre,  SW  Frwy,  Fondren  exit, 
771-3851. 

HOUSTON  BAPTIST  COLLEGE 

AN  ITALIAN  STRAW  HAT  -  French  farce 
done  up  for  us  by  Gallery  Theatre.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Talley.  Oct  8-14. 
Curtain,  8:30  pm.  774-7661. 

JONES  HALL 

MARK  TWAIN  TONIGHT  -  starring  Hal 
Holbrook.  Coming  Oct  15.  Ticket  In¬ 
fo  thru  Foley’s  ,  223-4822. 

ALLEY  THEATRE 

CAMINO  REAL  -  The  Tennessee  Williams 
play  will  open  Oct  21  at  the  Alley.  Cast 
In  leads  are  William  Trotman,  William 
Glover,  Anne  Shropshire,  I.M.  Hobson. 
More  details  later. 

UNIV  OF  HOUSTON 

THE  PROPOSITION  -  improvisational  thea¬ 
tre  at  Houston  Room  In  the  UC,  Oct  21, 
8  pm. 


TV 


Looks  terrible.  There  is  no  way  to  be  hum¬ 
orous  about  the  tripe  that  is  coming  over 
the  "public"  air  these  days.  Ybu  may  even 
have  to  give  up  TV  for  a  while  and  talk  to 
people.  Gruesome,  I  know,  but  what  else  is 
there? 

Tue,  Oct  5  — 

8:00  pm  —  RED  RIVER,  John  Wayne  be¬ 
fore  he  got  old  and  ugly;  Walter  Bren¬ 
nan,  who  has  apparently  always  been 
both.  Ch  39 

9:30  pm  —  ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY,  this  Is 
the  only  network  series  which  has  earn¬ 
ed  the  right  to  appear  in  Space-In.  So 
take  that,  Doris  Day!  Ch  11 
Wed,  Oct  6  — 

8:00  pm  —  TOM  JONES  (the  movie,  not 
the  pseudo-singer)  Good  flick.  Ch  39 


^paceejtv 

Sat,  Oct  9  — 

4:00  pm  —  THE  MONOLITH  MONSTERS. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  where  these 
things  come  from,  or  why  they  in¬ 
evitably  appear  in  Sp.icoln.  Ch  11 

6:00  pm  —  COUNTRY  AND  WESTERN 
FANS  TAKE  NOTE:  three  hours  of  C  & 
W  music  starting  w/Country  Place, 
followed  (at  half-hour  intervals)  by  Buck 
Owens,  Porter  Wagoner,  The  Wilburn 
Bros,  Nashville  Sound,  and  Bill  Ander¬ 
son.  Ch  39 

10:30  pm  —  PSYCHO,  alright,  go  to  the 
showers.  Ch  13 

1:00  am  —  RETURN  OF  THE  FLY,  proba¬ 
bly  only  a  pale  reflection  of  the  original 
FLY,  but  it  does  have  Vincent  Price. 

Ch  13. 

Sun,  Oct  10  — 

11:30  am  —  FOOTBALL  ACTION,  St. 

Louis  at  Atlanta.  Yea  team!  Ch  11 
2:30  pm  —  MERLE  HAGGARD  is  featured 
on  a  show  called  “Rollin’  on  the  River.’’ 
Just  remember,  he  don’t  smoke  marry- 
wanna.  Ch  13 

2:45  pm  —  FOOTBALL  ACTION,  LA  at 
SF.  Yea  team!  Ch  11 

6:30  pm  —  THE  SAND  PEBBLES,  Part  1. 
Steve  McQueen  and  Candace  Bergen 
fightin’  off  the  Red  Chinese  (or,  as  Hank 
Kissinger  now  says,  the  People’s-Repub- 
lic-of  Chinese)  Ch  11 
10:30  pm  —  MEET  ME  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  in 
which  Judy  Garland  sings  the  world- 
famous  “Trolley  Song.’’  Ch  2 
11:00  pm  —  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  AND 
THE  SECRET  WEAPON.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  well,  this  is  the  one  in  which 
Basil  and  Nigel  fight  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II,  with  no  explanation  offer¬ 
ed  for  the  50-year  time  leap.  Ch  11 
Mon,  Oct  11  — 

8:00  pm  —  CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF, 
Paul  Newman,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Sordid.  Ch  2 

8:00  pm  —  FOOTBALL  ACTION,  NY 
Giants  at  Dallas.  Wholesome.  Ch  13 
(P.S.  Yea,  team!) 

9:00  pm  —  SIXTY  MINUTES,  from  CBS 
News.  Intelligent.  Ch  11 
10:30  pm  —  THE  AMPHIBIAN  MAN, 
Stupid.  Ch  11 
Tues,  Oct  12  — 

1:00  pm  —  UFO,  flying  saucers  attack 
Washington.  Right  on!  Ch  39 
Fri,  Oct  15  — 

8:00  pm  —  THE  PINK  PANTHER,  Peter 
Sellers,  et  al.  Ch  39 
Sat,  Oct  16  — 

3:00  pm  —  SWC  FOOTBALL  ACTION, 
Texas  vs.  Arkansas.  Yea,  team!  Ch  13 
4:00  pm  —  CULT  OF  THE  COBRA.  Ch  11 
7:00  pm  —  MONKEYS,  APES,  AND  MAN, 
National  Geographic  Special.  Ch  11 


MUSIC 

. 


COLISEUM 

THREE  DOG  NIGHT  -  Sat,  Oct  9,  8  pm. 
Osibisa  will  oepn  the  show. 

GRAND  FUNK  RAILROAD  -  Oct  16,  8  pm, 
tickets  $4.50,  $5.50  and  $6.50. 

TRAFFIC  -  Oct  23  al-  o  with  Fairport  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  J  Geils  ELnd„  Ames  Pro¬ 
duction  and  KAUM. 

MUSIC  HALL 

RAVI  SHANKAR  -  George  Harrison’s  spic- 
itual  father  in  music  brings  his  sitar  to  *  - 
town  Fri,  Oct  8  at  8  pm.  Southern 
Voice  and  KLOL. 

TAJ  MAHAL  -  Oct  21  at  8.  Blues  with  a 
tuba  player  in  the  band.  Also,  Nava- 

'  sota.  Tickets  $2.50,  $3.50.  12th  Street 
Productions. 

RICE  UNI  V 

CONSENTUS  MUSICU  -  Baroque  music  on 
original  period  insturments  by  Vienna 
Chamber  group.  Thurs,  Oct  7  at  8:15, 
Hamman  Hall  on  the  campus. 

UNI  V  OF  HOUSTON 

CARLOS  MONTOYA  -  Fri  and  Sat,  Oct  8 
and  9.  Cullen  Aud.  Student  tickets  $2.50 
$2.50  Friday  only;  others,  $3.50  Fri. 

Sat.  night  tickets  have  a  $6.50  top. 

LA  BASTILLE 

EARL  “FATHA”  HINES  -  Jazz  pianist  o- 
pens  Fri,  Oct  8  thru  Oct  16.  Three 
shows  nightly.  227-2036. 

SAN  DEES 

DEERFIELD  -  Thurs,  Fri  &  Sat,  Oct  7-9. 

50  cents  cover.  4822  S.  Park  at  OST. 
748-9500. 

F 


HOFHEINZ  PAVILLIONS 
NITTY  GRITTY  DIRT  BAND  -  plus  Jerry 
Jeff  Walker  &  Russ  Kirkpatrick.  Oct 
29,  8  pm.  UH  students,  $2.  Other  stu¬ 
dents,  $3.  Pvrblic,  $4. 

ELVIS  PRESLEY  —  coming'up  Nov  12  at 
8:30  pm.  Reserved  seats  are  $5,  $7.50, 
$10.  Mail  orders  thru  Houston  Ticket 
Service. 


JONES  HALL 

CARMEN  -  Friday  at  8  pm  and  Sun  at  2:30. 
There  aren’t  any  more  tickets  but  you 
can  stand  outside  and  catch  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

FAYROUZ  —  accompanied  by  Lebanonese 
dance  troupe.  Oct  14,  8  pm.  664-8770. 

AND  COMING  SOON:  JOHN  DENVER  in 
a  benefit  for  Countdown  ’72.  More 
details  later. 

AND  DON’T  DARE  MISS:  DON  SAN¬ 
DERS,  singing  his  thing,  along  with 
the  film  MADDOGS  AND  ENGLISH¬ 
MEN  at  the  Shamrock  IV  Theatre  in 
a  special  benefit  concert/showing  for 
Space  City!  Sat,  Oct  16,  at  MIDNIGHT. 
A  buck  fifty  gets  you  in. 


INS  & 
OUTS 

PARTY 

The  Action  Coalition  of  Texas,  a  recently 
founded  liberal  reform/citizen’s  lobby 
group,  is  having  a  gala  bash  at  the  Rice 
Hotel,  Sat,  Oct  9,  7  pm.  Featured  guests: 

Bob  “Lefty"  Eckhardt  and  John  “Henry” 
Faulk.  It’s  for  members  only,  but  don’t 
despair  ’cause  you  can  join  at  the  door! 

Only  $5. 

CALENDAR 

What  day  of  the  week  does  July  26,  1972, 
fall  on?  If  you  had  the  1972  Liberation 
Calendar,  you’d  know.  Get  one  for  $1.50 
from  the  Berkeley  Free  Church,  PO  Box 
9177,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94709.  Proceeds  go  to 
the  free  church  &  switchboard. 

MCHR 

The  Medical  Cpmmittee  for  Human  Rights 
(CHR)  is  having  its  semi-annual  national 
convention  in  Lexington,  Ky„  Oct  29-31. 
Under  discussion  will  be  the  special  occupat¬ 
ional  diseases  of  miners  in  Appalachia,  the  „ 
MCHR  national  health  plan,  sickle  cell 
anemia,  lead  poisoning,  the  military  educ^ 
tion  project,  occupational  health  and  safety, 
prison  health.  TO  get  the  details  on  the  con¬ 
vention,  write  MCHR,  710  S.  Marshfield, 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  TO  learn  more  about 
MCHR,  drop  by  the  Space  City!  office  and 
pick  up  the  latest  issue  of  Health  Rights 
News. 

GAY  WOMEN 

There  is  now  a  gay  women’s  group  in  Hous¬ 
ton.  Interested  women  should  call  524-2217 
for  all  the  details. 

NAME  THAT  QUOTE 

"Since  we  can  never  match  the  Communists 
in  manpower,  our  equipment  and  weapons 
must  more  than  offset  his  advantage  in 
numbers.  We  must  also  develop  a  limited 
war  capacity.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  decisive 
superiority  in  small,  clean  nuclear  weapons.’’ 
(See  answer  below) 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Gay  Liberation  meets  every  Tues  at  8  pm 
in  the  University  Center  of  the  University 
of  Houston.  Check  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  UC  when  you  arrive  for  the  exact  room 
in  which  all  the  folks  will  be. 

WAR  RESISTERS  LEAGUE 

The  WRL  study  group  meets  at  7:30  pm, 

Oct  10.  Everybody  welcome.  Discussion 
will  be  around  the  book,  POWER  OF  NON¬ 
VIOLENCE  by  Richard  Gregg.  (Frogo- 
phobes  should  note  that  this  is  no  relation 
to  the  Wart  Resisters  League,  which  meets 
in  a  completely  different  dimension  t 

MYSTERY  FREAKOUT 

KLOL’s  mystery  freakout  happens  Oct  31, 

Halloween. 

JULIAN  BOND 

Countdown  *72,  a  voters'  registration  group, 
is  sponsoring  a  conference  on  black  voters, 
Oct  9-10  at  TSU.  Speakers  include  Julian 
Bond.  For  more  info,  call  528-1559. 

jateMpioo  A-ues  -H3MSNV 


DICK  GREGORY 

Dick  Gregory  and  Jean  Night  will  be  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Jones  Hall  on  Sat.  OCt  21,  which 
should  give  all  of  us  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  Tickets  will  be  available  at  Foley’s, 
priced  from  $3  -  $6.  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  he  appears  in  Houston  Gregory  will 
be  in  the  157th  day  of  his  fast  against  the 
Vietnam  war,  assuming  the  war  isn’t  over 
by  then.  (Unless  we  get  busy  and  put  the 
pressure  on  Nixon  et.  al.,  that  seems  a 
pretty  safe  assumption.) 

RALLY  &  BAR-B-Q 

There  will  be  a  people’s  rally  and  bar-b- 
q  dinner  on  Sun,  Oct  10  starting  at  3  pm  to 
help  raise  money  and  community  support 
for  LYNN  EUSAN  FREE  COMMUNITY 
CLINIC,  now  being  formed  in  the  Third 
Ward.  It  will  be  held  at  the  corner  of  La 
Branch  and  Calumet.  Bar-b-q  plates  will  be 
only  $1  and  sandwiches  only  50£.  There 
will  be  speakers  &  entertainment.  For  more 
information  call  523-7960. 

THIS  WEEK  in  Houston  on  KILT  features 
a  30  minute  interview  with  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  Robbins,  a  school  board  member 
who  advocates  massive  re-organization  of 
the  school  system.  Sun  morning,  7  am. 

FEEDBACK  -  This  Sun  night  KILT  regular 
starts  at  10  pm.  This  week’s  topic  is  the 
SPCA,  with  Major  Lowe,  the  director, 
as  guest.  Moderator  Frank  Haley  starts 
taking  phone  calls  at  11  pm. 

TEXAS  PRISON  RODEO  -  At  Huntsville 
every  Sun  in  Oct  at  2  pm.  Tickets, 

$3,  $4,  $5.  Guest  stars  include  Oct  10: 
Connie  Smity  &  Nat  Stuckey;  Oct  17: 
Charlie  Walker. 


PHONE 


ACLU  .........  524-5925 

BLACK  PANTHER  PARTY  .  .  224-3682 
COUNTDOWN  *72  .  .  .  .  528-1559 

CRISIS  HOTLINE .  228-1501 

DRAFT  COUNSELING  .  .  .  526-0030 

FAMILY  CONNECTION  .  .  .  523-6825 

FOOD  STAMP  OFFICE  .  .  .  227-6371 

GAY  WOMENS  LIBR  .  .  .  524-2217 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO 

END  THE  WAR  ....  227-1646 
INLET  DRUG  CRISIS  .  .  .  526-7925 

KAUM 

GEN.  OFFICES  ....  741-0050 
STUDIO  LINE  ....  748-4801 


KAUM  NEWS .  748-1479 

KLOL .  222-8103 

LETTUCE  BOYCOTT  .  .  .  .  522-8142 

LIBERTY  HALL  ....  225-6250 

NAACP . 529-4195 

NOW .  623-4380 


OF  OUR  OWN .  526-6996 

OPERATION  BREADBASKET  .  224-9057 
PACIFICA  (KPFT)  .  .  .  224-4000 

PAPELCHICANO  ....  926-2735 

PEACE  CENTER .  227-4700 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  .  .  523-7419 

PRAIRIE  LAW  COLLECTIVE  .  224-3062 
PROBLEM  PREGNANCY  .  .  523-5354 

SPACE  CITY! .  526-6257 

SWITCHBOARD  ....  526-3666 

TIME  SERVICE .  222-7171 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT  .  526-5547 

VD  CLINIC .  222-4201 

VOICE  OF  HOPE  ....  228-0714 


HELP ! 

I  am  being  swamped  by  school  board 
candidates,  and  am  starting  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  understanding  the  upcoming  elec¬ 
tions.  I  need  people  to  help  with  legwork 
in  covering  the  election,  interviewing  can¬ 
didates,  attending  various  press  conferences 
and  meetings,  writing  up  short  pieces  on 
the  candidates. 

If  you  want  to  help  with  any  of  these 
things,  call  Space  City!  (526-6257)  and  ask 
for  Bryan.  Ideally,  volunteers  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  elections,  fairly  objective  a- 
bout  the  candidates,  and  responsible  about 
performing  tasks  to  which  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  pay  for  this  in¬ 
valuable  service.  But  you’ll  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  working  in  a  good  cause,  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  in-depth  report¬ 
ing,  and  the  lasting  glory  that  comes  from 
having  your  name  listed  in  the  Staff  Box. 


unclassifieds 


SPACE  AVAILABLE  for  small  shop  on 
Westheimer  near  Tower  Theater.  Call 
729-4486  or  774-8609. 

EX  GUN  MEN  seeking  employment. 

Money  is  the  name  of  the  game.  If  the 
money  is  right  the  job  is  right.  Big  Jim. 

Don't  call  us,  we’ll  call  you. 

CYNTHIA  BRODIN  call  Space  City!  at 
526-6257.  Ask  for  Suzy.  It  Is  very  Im¬ 
portant. 

WAY  OUT  leather  and  fur  bags  made  to 
order  to  your  desire.  Choice  colors  and 
designs.  691-8334.  7516  Fulton  across 
Northline. 

CATONSVILLE  NINE  need  you!  Tentative 
production  dependent  on  management/pro¬ 
duction/interested  persons  dedicated  to 
staging  this  play.  Call  Bijou,  524-4806. 

NEED  PLACE  to  stay  for  1-2  mos.  Also 
need  help  moving.  Write  Ronald  Vaughan, 

316  W.  20th  Houston  77008. 

FREAKED  OUT  neon  light  shows,  lamps, 
permanent  fixtures.  Any  color,  shape  or 
design  made  to  order  for  your  place.  Call 
Gary,  HI2-9814. 

NEED  RIDE  to  Colorado.  Call  Eddy  at 
227-8378  betw.  3:30  pm-9:30  pm. 

I’M  LOOKING  for  ride  to  the  east  in  mid 
Oct  or  thereabouts.  Jean  Papka,  488-6357, 
leave  message. 

WELL  KNOWN  local  guitarist/vocalist  needs 
male  vocalist.  Must  be  able  to  play  some 
guitar.  Gig  immediately.  Call  Mike,  528-3034 
*65  CHEVY  VAN,  96,000  mi.  $400.  Needs 
new  right  door  and  some  body  work.  Also 
needs  new  shocks  and  tune  up.  Nice  inside. 
Runs.  Call  771-5089  or  626-1623.  David. 

WE  NEED  someone  to  share  rent  and  utilit¬ 
ies.  Should  run  no  more  than  $45/mo.  Super 
fine  house  at  909  Fairview  &  Congress.  Up¬ 
stairs.  Come  between  6  pm-10:30  pm. 
GIBSON  E 5-335.  Hollow  body.  $275.  Call 
926-3857. 

NEED  RIDE  to  Kansas,  October.  Call 
Darlene  at  941-5322. 

SUE  STURMAN,  contact  Ed  Mallett, 
224-3062. 

FREE  little  brown  puppy  (female)  some¬ 
body  beat  and  dumped.  May  be  blinded  in 
one  eye.  we  can’t  keep  it  but  don’t  want  it 
to  starve.  Needs  good  home,  644-4872  after 
4  pm.  ASk  for  Doug. 

DRUM  SET  for  sale.  Call  ZZ  Top,  529-2202. 
BILL  ROBERTS,  $125,  4’  high,  3’  wide,  4 
tubes,  2245  Norfolk,  black  light  unit,  all 
enclosed. 

COMMUNES,  U.S.A.  —  comprehensive 
guide  to  existing  communes  (religious, 
scientific,  hip,  psychedelic,  group  marriage) 
extensive  bibliographies,  list  of  alternative 
organizations.  $4.  Alternatives,  Drawer  A, 

San  Francisco,  94131. 

DIRECTORY  of  free  schools,  personal 
growth,  social  change;  survey  of  modern 
man’s  search  for  Utopia.  $4.  Alternatives , 
Drawer  A,  San  Francisco,  94131. 

FAMILY  WANTED,  for  wire  haired  terrier, 

11  mo.,  female.  Good  with  children  &  other 
pets,  including  cats,  $50.  529-7404  or 
522-7979  (8-5). 

LEAD  GUITARIST  looking  for  musicians  or 
to  join  musicians  to  perform  psychic  rock. 
Dudley  Anderson,  523-0485. 

TWO  GIRLS  want  a  ride  to  anywhere  out 
of  Houston.  Call  623-8552,  ask  for  Sherr 
TROY,  I  left  my  surfboard  in  your  car 
while  hitching  on  the  Gulf  Fwy  on  Ser 
Please  call  me  at  523-4401.  Charlie. 

HELP  US  build  a  hospitality  house  and  free 
counselling  center  in  the  Montrose.  It  is  des¬ 
perately  needed  for  the  problemed,  strand¬ 
ed,  person  down  on  their  luck,  alone,  lonely, 
those  needing  temporary  lodging  and  food, 
employment  assistance,  and  most  of  all, 
friends.  This  will  not  be  a  rescue  mission, 
out  a  communal  shelter  and  home  for  gays, 
straights,  whoever,  whatever,  all  races,  creeds, 
colors! 

We  need  and  are  attempting  to  find  a 
large  &  spacious  home  to  convert  to  this 
purpose  in  the  Montrose  district  area,  we 
need  the  help  of  interested  persons, 
organizations  and  donated  funds  which  all 
contributes  will  be  receipted  for. 

Help  us  shed  light,  love,  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  lone  and  lonely.  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  loneliness!”  Contact  Rev. 

Dr.  Billy  Hudson,  505  Sul  Ross,  Houston, 
77006. 
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MORE  ON  BACK 


DENNIS  +  JUuY  FITZGERALD 
4?78  24TH  ST 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CA 

94110 


muMTe 

US.  fOSTASC  PAO 
HOUSTON.  TOMS 
KMNTIfc  966ft 


A  Space  City!  Benefit 

A  Film 


53^5^  181  -  %  . 1 

mao  dog/ & 
cnou/urnsn 


And  A 
Live  Concert 
with 

DON  SANDERS 

Sat.0ct.16  12m  id  night  ^Mihead 

Boogie  on  over  for  some  fine  music  from  Houston’s 
folk  magician,  Don  Sanders,  plus  the  flick  that’ll  rock 
you  outa  your  head— Mad  Dogs  and  Englishmen. 

One  showing  only.  Sat.  oct  16,  at  midnite.  A  Space 
City!  benefit  at  the  Shamrock  4  Theatres,  across  the 
street  from  the  Shamrock  Hilton  Hotel.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  call  526 — 6257  and  freak  us  out. 

Shamrock4Theatre 


more  unclassifieds 


DESPERATE!  Need  place  to  live  near  UH. 
Have  no  money,  but  will  work.  Also  do 
child  care  (Cancer).  Prefer  family-type  thing, 
have  1  cat  who  lives  with  me.  Call  468-9604 
anytime. 

KUNDALINI  YOGA:  Classes  are  now  being 
offered  free  in  Kundalini  Yoga  every  even¬ 
ing  at  6:30  at  the  Guru  Ram  Das  Ashram, 
508  Sul  Ross.  Meditation,  Hatha  Yoga, 
Gyana  Yoga,  Bhakti  Yoga  and  Laya  Yoga 
in  accordance  to  the  Kundalini  principle 
will  be  taught  every  evening  from  Mon-Sat. 
YOUNG  MAN  seeking  a  temporary  home 
for  his  15  mo.  old  son.  Prefar  Montrose 
area.  Cali  Kent  Carpenter,  522-0694,  if 
interested. 

NEW  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  now  open¬ 
ing.  We  have  many  new,  well  paying  and 
exciting  job  openings.  Contact  Sabrina 
Ramsey,  621-5611.  First  Houston  National 
Employment  Agency,  4410  Richmond. 


JESSE  DEAN  THOMPSON  (Dean  Thorpe) 
will  be  in  Tyler  at  the  Smith  County  Court 
House  on  Oct.  11,  through  Oct.  22,  1971. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP:  funky  old  1930’s 
shoes,  platform  heels,  suede,  red  lizard,  in 
good  condition,  sizes  5-8.  Come  by  1005 
Isabella,  Apt.  32and  check  them  out. 

LIBRA  FEMALE  needs  someone  to  share 
apartment  with  anywhere  In  Montrose  or 
Hermann  Park  area.  Call  Pat  at  442-4618 
anytime!  I’m  desperate! 

1960  FALCON  STATION  WAGON  —  6  cyl„ 
good  tires,  radio,  auto,  trans.,  needs  battery. 
Must  sell!  Call  524-6272. 

ENGLISH  GUITARIST  recently  arrived  in 
Houston  wants  to  join  good  working  band. 
Background  &  some  lead  vocals.  Also  play 
bass,  piano  &  organ.  Experienced  in  club 
work,  concerts  &  recording.  771-4902  after 
5  Dm.  Richard  Morant.  Thanks  very  much. 


FOR  SALE  at  once.  1969  Kharmann  Ghia, 
AM-FM.  $1495  —  Call  Art,  523-6319. 

SURFBOARD,  5’9”  Petrillo/single  fin  & 
stabilizers.  Used  three  times.  $100.  Robert, 
723-0825  nights. 

MANCE  SAYS  I  should  start  standing 
up  more  for  myself,  so  this  is  to  announce 
that  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in 
America  and  not  enough  people  know  it 
yet.  —  Public  service  announcement  by 
Geoffrey  Williams. 

BLACK  LITE  for  sale:  Like  new  4  ft. 
long  $15.  Call  Athey  after  7:30  pm. 
464-4293. 

SKIP  McCALLEY,  please  get  in  tough 
with  B.  J.  (Bobbie)  Moore.  941-1081. 
Everything  Is  OK  now  —  Love  BJ. 

BILL  McCARTY,  I’m  not  pregnant! 

You  can  come  back  to  me  now!  Love, 
Debbie. 

STRAIGHT  FEMALE  roommate  needed. 
Two  bedroom  apt  two  blocks  from  UH. 
$50/mo.  Call  747-2459  after  6  pm. 

66VW.  Must  sell.  Air  cond,  new  battery, 
brakes  &  tires.  $850.  771-4881. 


HAPPY  BI  RTHDAY  C.  I  love  you  -  you 
ol’  fart!  Ed  &  News. 

ATTENTION:  Brothers  and  sisters,  share 
your  love,  food,  shelter,  friendship  and 
dope.  Sharing  is  caring. 

GEOFFREY  WILLIAMS  is  most  definitely 
a  fine  writer,  but  he  will  not  be  a  great  one 
until  he  opens  his  first  two  eyes  and  closes 
his  third  one  for  a  while.  PSA  by  VMS. 

1959  FORD,  new  tags  &  sticker.  5  new 
tires,  runs  good,  bucket  seats,  console, 
real  good  bargain  for  $150  or  trade. 

PR  1-0696  after  1:30  pm.  Perry. 

$75  REWARD!  Red  male  Irish  setter.  4 
mo  gid.  Lost  Sept  28,  3700  blk  Richmond. 
iCefl  522-7655  (9-5);  522-6638  (after  5); 
623-8889. 

FOR  SALE:  acetelene  cutting  torch,  guages 
&  hoses.  $50.  477-  3894. 

GOOD  REFRIGERATOR  for  sale  for  $15. 
529-5524. 

TRUCK  FOR  SALE:  ’66  panel  truck, 
rigged  for  traveling.  Real  good  shape. 

Must  sell.  529-9515.  Ask  for  Trent. 


e 


